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TURNIPS. 





Tvrwres may be divided into three classes: the 
Swedish turnip, the tankard turnip, and the com- 
mon turnip. The former, in this country, is 
usually designated the ruta-baga. It is too well 
known to need a lengthy description. It is the 
hardiest of all the turnip family, and will keep 
well during the winter and late into the following 
spring. With proper care it will keep in good 
order until June. It is the most: nutritions of all 
turnips, and when the land is in high condition and 
the crop properly cultivated it will produce more 
nutritious food per acre than any other root crop, 
except the mangel wurzel. 

The tankard turnip holds an intermediate place 
between Swedes.and common turnips. It is ordi- 
narily more nutritious and. more hardy than the 





Fig. 1. 
latter, but by no means eqnal in these respects to 
the former. It is rarely grown in this country, 
- but is quite common in Great Britain, where 
tormous crops are frequently produced. 

The common turnip, with one or two exceptions, 


Fig. 2. 


it so nutritious. It can be sown later, and does 
not require such rich land or such thorough calti- 
vation. 

In England it is usual to eat off the common 





Fig 8. 
white turnip on the land with shegp by the first of 
December. The tankards come next in order, and 
lastly the Swedes. 
Our winters are so severe that. the English cus- 
tom of feeding off the turnips on the land where 
they grow can not be adopted, and this is one great 
drawback to the extensive culture of these crops 
in this country. On light sandy soils, such as those 
of Long Island, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 
and some portions of New England, we can see no 
reason why it would not be profitable to grow the 
common turnip and feed off the crop with sheep 
on the land in November and December. It would 
consolidate and enrich the land, and the expense 
of growing the crop is comparatively slight. 
Swepes or Rora-Bagas.—There are many va- 
rieties of the Swedish turnip. We annex engray- * 





ings of s few of the most popular kinds, Fig, 2 
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is the Common Purple-top Swede, from which 
most of the other varieties of “ purple-tops” have 
originated. It is distinguished by. the dull red 





Fig. 5. 


Fig. 4. 
color of the upper part of the bulb. It grows 
rather deep in the soil, is very solid and nutritious, 
and is not apt to ron to seed. Fig. 2 is Skirving’s 
Improved Purple-top Swede, originated by Wa. 
Sxirvine, an extensive English seed-grower. Of 





Fig. 7. 
ail the varieties of Swedes we have seen, this yields 
the heaviest crop, but it is not so solid or nutritious 


Fig. 6. 


=== 
and hardiest of all turnips, and is distinguished R 
the cabbage-like shape of the leaves, Which, y 
their large horizontal growth, form a thick cove, 
ing to the soil, thereby checking the gTowth of 
weeds in the fall. It is a Jate kind, and does not 
produce a large crop in sections where Winter ge 
in early. It has one quslity whieh is Very jin. 
portant in this climate: it has little tendency ty 
run up to seed. 

The green-top Swede is one of the oldest vari. 
eties, but is not so extensively cultivated ag fo, 
merly. It does not produce as heavy CTOps as the 
“ purple-tops,”’ but is more nutritious, 





Fig. 8. 

Tar Tayxarp Turnip.—There are four varieti« 
of tankard turnips: the white, green, red and ye 
low. The white (fig. 4) is a turnip of very it 
ferior quality and of a crooked, irregular sha. 
Nearly the whole of the bulb is out of the growl 
and it is very liable to injury by frost. It mata 
early and produces a heavy crop. The green (lg 
5) is a much better variety in every respect We 
have seen enormous crops of this variety in sm 
parts of Evgland—many of the turnips, as nears 
we can recollect, being two feet long and six@ 
eight inches in diameter.’ The principal part of tH 
growth is out of the ground, and it is almostit 





as the old purple-top Swede. Fig. 3 is Laing’s Im- 
proved Purple-top Swede. It is the handsomest 


possible to get through a crop of them across jt 
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rows. The red (fig. 6) is of a better shape, but is 
not equal to the green in quality. It produces a 
large crop even on inferior soils. The yellow (fig. 
7) is a Seotch variety, of good shape, grows 
rapidly and yields a large amount of food of fair 
quality. It is the best and firmest of the tankard 
family, and is known in sone parts of England as 
“the pudding Swede.” 

Common Turnips.—Of these there are varieties 
“too numerous to mention.” The Yellow Aberdeen 
Green-top Bullock turnip (fig. 8) is one ot the best 
known Scotch varieties. It is not a large grower, 
but is highly nutritious and will stand considerable 
frost. Dale’s Hybrid Green-top Yellow (fig. 9) is 
another highly-esteemed Scotch variety. It is a 
hybrid between the green-top Swede and white 


globe turnip. It jis in every respect an excellent 
variety when pure—a vigorous grower, early, keeps 
well, nutritious, and succeeds in a great variety of 
oils. 

The common Purple-top Yellow turnip (fig. 10) 
isan excellent variety for sheep-feeding purposes 
early in the season. It produces a very heavy 
etop, of good quality, but should be eaten before 
Christmas, A sub-variety of the latter. (fig. 11) 
is known as the Imperial Yellow. It is more reg- 
ular and gobular in shape, but does not produce 
aly more per acre than the older kind. 

The Norfolk White (fig. 12) is an old friend of 
ours. It is the variety on which Mr. Lawes’ cele- 
brated turnip experiments were made. We do not 
think it deserved the henor, It is of rather in- 





ferior quality, and the bulbs are liable to rot. Un- 
der favorable circumstances it will produce an 
enormous crop—and well it may, as we have 
known the bulbs to contain over 93 per cent. of 
water | 

The White Stone turnip (fig. 18) is one of the 
hardiest and best of all the white sorts. It will 


Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 
keep, under favorable circumstances, until spring, 
when it is excellent for yeaning ewes. 

The Stubble, or Six-weeks turnip, as its name im- 
plies, is a good variety to sow on a barley or wheat 
stubble. It resembles the common white globe 
but will not yield more than half as much as the 
earlier sown white kind. The common white 
globe turnip, on rich land, yields an immense crop, 


Fig. 18. 
but the quality is inferior, and it must be eaten be- 
fore winter sets in. 

Of the culture of turnips we have nothing to 
say in addition to what we have written in pre- 
vious volumes of the Farmer, All that we 
need say is, that no plant requires richer soil, finer 
tilth, and cleaner and more thorough culture. 
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MALE CASHMERE GOAT, 


CASHMERE GOATS. 

Ws have frequently referred in the Genesee 
Farmer to the Cashmere goats imported into this 
country in 1849 by Dr. J. B. Davis, of Cotumbi 
8.C. These goats have been bred in the South, 
principally by Rronarp Prrers, of Atianta, Ga., 
with much success, and previous to the breaking 
out of the rebellion other importations were made 
from time to time at the South. These goats have 
also been introduced into Kentucky and Ohio. 

kt appears from a recent article in the Massa- 
chusetts Plowman that, “by reason of the war, 
two importations of these beautiful animals, pdr- 
chased in Constantinople and consigned tc planters 
at the South, have been landed upon the inhospi- 
table shores of Massachusetts, where they still re- 
main, to illustrate, under the care of one of our most 
enterprising and experienced importers and breeders 
of stock, their capacity of acclimation in this lat- 
itude, and their commercial value to the farmer 
and manufacturer. The importations of the An- 
gora or Cashmere goats, to which we refer, are at 
the Highland Stock Farm of Wiyrnror W. 
Onenery, Esq., of Belmont, near Boston. 

“The first of the two lots, consisting of thirty- 
nine animals, in Mr. Ougwery's hands, was shipped 
at Constantinople on the 26th of March, 1861, and 
arrived at Boston un the 15th of May, except two 





-|animals, which died on the ®passage, They re- 


mained in Boston until the 24th, during which 
time they were sheared, and were then taken to 
Mr. Cuenery’s farm. They were turned to pas- 
ture in the day time and carefully housed at night. 
The second lot, consisting of forty-one head, left 
Constantinople on the 6th of October, 1861, in the 
same vessel, and arrived here on the 25th of No- 
vember, with the loss of one only upon the pas 
sage. In the whole flock, eighty in all, there were 
about a dozen males. All the animals wintered 
well, and the flock was increased by the addition 
of sixteen kids in the spring; but in consequence 
of night exposure after shearing, through the igno- 
rance or carelessness of the man who had the care 
of them, the animals suffered much and twenty- 
four died. 


“Mr. Cuenery has sold, of those remaining, six 
ewes and two kids, and has at the present time s 
flock of sixty-three. They are all apparently io 
fine health and condition; and now that experi 
ence has taught that the only difficulty in the way 
of their acclimation here is a little extra care and 
attention at shearing time, there is every reason 
to believe that their introduction will prove to be 
a great benefit to the agriculturist, adding another 
to the valuable domestic animals of the farm, and 
aiso to the manufacturer, by giving to Americaf 
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FEMALE CASHMERE GOAT. 
HOW MANY TIMES SHALL WE PLOW FOR WHEAT? 


skill and genius the raw material of native produc- 
tion, by which he may not only rival but surpass 
the costly fabrics of the East, which command 
such extraordinary prices in all the great cities of 
the civilized world.” 

We annex a portrait of a pair of these goats im- 
ported by Dr. Davis. The male weighed one bun- 
dred and fifty-five pounds, and sheared annually 
seven pounds of wool or hair. The ewes shear 
from three to four pounds. The wool is said to 
be worth $6.00 or $8.00 per pound. The price of 
shawls made from it are worth from $700 to 
$1500. The goats will live on weeds, briars, and 
other coarse herbage, and thrive in places where 
sheep could pot be kept to advantage. They 
are not liable to the diseases which affect sheep, 
and are well able to protect theinselves from 


dogs. 





Save Your Poutrry Dcye—Ay! but who 
does it? There are many who do; but many, 
many more, who do not. It is worth thrice 
what your stable manure is. Keep always a 
little earth mixed with it. This earth wants to 
be moist, 20 as to take up the ammonia, which is 
very strong, uniting with the humic acid of the 
ground, For any choice garden plot, this is the 
manure you want.— Valley Farmer, 





Our own opinion is that we plow either too lit- 
tle or too much for wheat. If the land is of g 
heavy, clayey character, we can not well dispense 
with the summer fallow. In this case, the prao- 
tice with most farmers is to plow too little. The 
land is broken up in June or July, and harrowed 
and cultivated, and just before sowing it is plowed 
again. This is called a “ summer fallow,” but it does | 
not deserve the name. An old-fashioned English 
summer fallow was plowed in the fall, again in the 
spring, and again in midsummer, and once more 
before seeding. Indeed, we have known many in- 
stances where the land received jive plowings and 
any number of harrowings, rolling, &c. In this 
climate, where the frosts of winter and the heats 
of summer help materially to pulverize the soil, so 
much plowing is not necessary; but merely to 
plow twice is to run to the opposite extreme, On 
such land as we are alluding to, three plowings are 
necessary to clean the land thoroughly and get it 
inte govd tilth. - 

On the other hand, there is s class of light, 
loamy wheat soils that do not, necessarily, require 
more than one plowing. The practice of many 
good farmers in this section is to break up the 
clover sod in July, and keep down the weeds after- 





.ward by harrowing and cultivating, and then sow 
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the seed without again plowing. Some sow with 
the drill, and follow with a light harrow; others 
cover the seed with a gang-plow or two-horse cul- 
tivator. . 

It has been a query with us for some time 
whether we can not adopt the English method of 
sowing wheat on a clover sod turned over imme- 
diately before seeding. The objection:urged to the 
practice is that the grass is not sufficiently subdued, 
and that it grows to such an extent the next sea- 
son as to smother the wheat. This is undoubtedly 
true, if the land is foul; but if the land is-clean 
and rich, with little on it but clover, we-do not 
see why the wheat would not succeed as well with 
us, sown on the furrow, as it does in England. 
Perhaps some of our Canadian readers can give us 
information on this point. 

At a recent meeting of the Chester County (Pa.) 
Farmers’ Club, the question was asked: “ Does the 
wheat repay the expense of a second plowing?” 
Several members objected to this form of the ques- 
tion, and it was altered to read: ‘‘ Does the second 
plowing for wheat pay?” 

One of the oldest members stated that he had, 
with one exception, for the last eight years plowed 
his cat-stubble twiee, but as the question was at 
first proposed would have answered it in the nega- 
tive, though as it now stood he would, without the 
least ‘hesitation, answer in the affirmative, for he 
fully believed that it paid the expenses four or five 
times over. ‘He did not think that the increase of 
the wheat crop would pay the expenses, but he 
was very certain that the yearly increase of the 
grass crops would more than pay them. His plan 
was .to plow up his oat-stubble deep as soon as the 
oats were ‘removed, and after rolling it with a 
heavy roller, spread the manure and turn it under 
to the depth of six or seven inches, and then drill 
in the seed. He said that even if he received no 
actual benefit from an increase in the crop, he 
would still follow the plan, because he had found 
that if, after the oats were off, he wanted to haul 
out and spread the mannre, the ground ‘very often 
‘became too dry to plow well, whereas, ‘if he plow- 
ed it up immediately, the dry weather which of 
late years usually followed was an advantage in 
hauling-out the manure. 

Another member stated that for the last three 
years it had been his plan to haul out the manure 
as soon as the oats were off, and turn it under as 
soon as possible, and then, if time was afforded, he 
usually plowed again, just before seeding time. He 
shad noticed in two cases when he did not get all 
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the field plowed the second time, that the artificial 
grasses, clover and timothy, were soonest crowded 
out by the natural ones where the ground had been 
plowed the second time. 

It was then resolved, by vote, that the second 
plowing was more beneficial to the ensuing grass 
crops than to that of wheat. 

It will be observed that the usual practice among 
the farmers in Chester county, Penn., is to sow 
wheat atter oats; and the remarks, thongh quite, 
interesting in themselves, are not applicable to the 
system of rotation alluded to above—sowing wheat 
immediately on clover sod. 


CULTIVATION OF WHEAT IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


In the Genesee Farmer for August, 1861, we 
made some remarks on an article in Evans’ Rural 
Economist, published in Chester county, Penn,, 
in regard to the best rotation on wheat farms, 
The following communication from a farmer in 
that county in relation to the matter, was received 
a short time afterward, but as the season was past 
it was laid aside and forgotten. The subject is of 
so much importance that we present it entire at 
this time: 


Messrs. Eprrors: In an editorial reviewing an 
article tuken from Evans’ Chester County Econo- 
mist, you dispose of our system of rotation of 
crops in this county in a very summary and con- 
demnatory manner. Yon say it is hardly worth 
while to discuss the policy of sowing wheat im- 
mediately after oats, as all good farmers unite in 
deciding that such a course will eventually prove 
ruinious to the land. (a) 

If we admit the truth of this assertion, we, 
around here, must acknowledge ourselves poor 
farmers, for I think I may safely say that this is 
the general practice here, and in much of Lancas- 
ter likewise. 

In order that you may be assisted in properly 
understanding our mode of farming, and arriving 
at a correct decision of its results, 1 will give you 
a brief outline of our system: 

First, beginning with corn, We generally plow 
up an old sod, limed the year before; follow this 
with oats; then put on our barn-yard manure; 
plow down and seed to wheat, sowing timothy at 
the same time and clover the following spring, 
The field ‘is then mown two years or so, and pas- 
tured from one to three, according to size of farm, 
number of fields, &c. 

Hence you perceive that ours is a mixed hus 
rbandry—in fact, more than half, sometimes two- 
thirds, of the land is devoted to hay and pasture; 
consequently the great object is to keep our grass 
lands well set and productive. Timothy and clo- 
ver make the best hay, and wheat does not do well 
on old timothy sod; hence our rotation. (0) But 
you say seed the oats down with clover a year or 
two. (¢) The objections to this are: First. Olo- 
ver is uncertain to take in oats. Second. It makes 











but little pasture, and nearly a year is lost. Third. 
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We can't get grass to catch well when sown with 
wheat put in on sod. ’ 

These reasons by far out balance the advantage 
to the wheat crop by plowing down clover. In 
fact, we can make wheat big enough without it— 
though perhaps the case would be diffevent in your 

r, cold, wet soil in New York, where every 
fourth furrow has to be a water course. There is 


which has caused these conflicting opinions. In 
England, oats are sown on good wheat land, and 
there oats are considered a better crop to precede 
wheat than barley; here, oats.are sown on land 
not well adapted for the production of wheat, 
while barley is sown on good wheat land, and the 
general opinion is that barley is a better crop to 
| precede wheat than oats, This reasoning may be 





a plan which I think would be of advantage to| all wrong. Oats may remove more from the soil 
wheat, where needed, and not injure the succeed- than barley+-and when a larger crop is obtained, 
ing set of grass; and that is to get oats in early, | as is generally the case—this is undoubtedly true. 
we sow. about the last week in March;) seed | Oats, too, are not harvested as early as barley, and 
heavily —three or four bushels per acre—to make | there is consequently not so much time to prepare 





them ripen early; at the same time sow some six 
or eight quarts of clover, Now the oats will be fit 
to cut by the 15th or 20th of July. Put out and 
spread the manure as soon as possible; let it lay 
until the last of August, or to give time to seed to 
wheat the first week in September. By this time 
the clover will have made a very .decent little 
growth—quite as good to plow down as a light 
coat of manure, and yet not sufficient to injure the 
succeeding set of grass. 

Now, one word in relation to applying manure 
on top, which you consider as generally advisable. 
If you, or some other agricultural teacher, whose 
duty it is to do so, can learn us some economical 
method) of making our manure shert enough to 
harrow or drill in, then we will be likely to do so; 
for I believe short, well-decomposed manure so 
applied will be most efficacious, but as it usually is 
it is not suitable. 

You make Mr. Evans to say that the practice 
of plowing oat stubble but once before seeding is 
not recommended. In this I think he is mistaken. 
Experience has proved that in this section two 
plowings leave the ground too loose and dry for the 
young wheat. We like a tolerably solid founda- 
tion that will retain moisture, with two or three 
inches of fine soil to make a good seed-bed and 
give the young plants a vigorous growth. 

JOHN L CARTER. 

Upper Oxford, Chester County, Penn. 

(a) Our remarks were as follows: 


“In Western New York, wheat is seldom sown 
after oats. It is considered by many farmers here 
one of the worst crops to precede wheat. For 
what reason we do not know. It is far more com- 
mon to sow wheat after barley. Perhaps the 
opinion that oats should not precede wheat is, to 
some extent, owing to the fact that oats are gene- 
rally sown on lower and wetter land that barley— 
on land not so well adapted for wheat—and that 
the poor wheat crop which follows the oats is 
rather to be ascribed to the character of the land 
than to any deleterious or exhaustive effects of the 
oats. We throw out the idea for the considera- 
tion of our readers, and should be glad of their 
expericnce on this point. 

“Tn England it is much more common to sow 
wheat after oats than after barley. The reason of 
this is that,oats are grown on clayey land—land 
which produceg heavy crops of wheat, but which 
is not well adapted for the cultivation of turnips 
and barley. This diffrence in the practices of the 
two countries may account for the difference of 
opinion in regard to oats as a crop to precede 
wheat. Or, in other words, it is the character of 
the land, and not the character of the oat crop, 


| the land for wheat the same autumn, 
| “It is perhaps hardly worth while to discuss the 
| question, fur most good farmers agree in condemn- 
| ing the practice of taking off either a crop of oats 
|or barley immediately before wheat. We have 
seen good crops of winter wheat after a crop of 
barley, but we thiuk the system can not long be 
pursued without considerable falling off in the pro- 
| ductiveness of the land. Better seed the land 
down to clover for a year or two.” 
(6) Our remarks were based on the assumption 

that wheat was the most prominent crop in the 
| rotation—that the principal object of the farmer 
was to get good crops of this grain. Of course, 
lif such is not the ease, the question of rotation as- 
|sumes a different aspect. We thought, from the 
remarks of the Zeonomist, that winter wheat, as in 
| this section, was the principal crop in the rotation, 
and that all the operations of the farm should tend 
| to prepare and enrich the land for this crop. If the 
| chief object is to raise good grass, we have not so 
much objection to the system of rotation adopted 
by the Chester county farmers. It may be all that 
is claimed for it. Still, the fact remains that a ro- 
tation of corn, oats, wheat, timothy, (all cereals,) 
must have a tendency to impoverish the soil of 
ammonia; and the only way in which a farm so 
cultivated can be kept in good heart is by allowing 
a considerable portion of it to lie in grass, and 
feeding most of it out on the farm. Three grain 
crops in succession, (corn, outs, wheat,) is cer- 
tainly a poor rotation—in faet it is no rotation 
at all. 

We are well aware that it is difficult to adopt 
any system of rotation in this climate that is 
strictly in accordance with scientific principles; 
but it can not but be. well for farmers to under- 
stand these principles, and as far as circumstances 
will allow to conform their practices to them, Our 
aim should be, other things being equal, to have a 
leguminous crop, (peas, beans, vetches clover, é&c.,) 
or a crop of roots, (such as turnips, beets, mange) 
wurzel, &c.,) alternate with the cereals. How this 
can best be done must be left for the farmer to de- 
termine in his own particular case; bet he should 


not deceive himself with the idea that a succes- 
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sion of crops of corn, oats, barley, wheat, timothy 
grass, sorghum, &c., in any sense merits the name 
of a “rotation of crops.” So far as enriching the 
land is concerned, he might just as well grow a 
crop of wheat every year. 

(c) We did not recommend sowing clover with 
oats, We were speaking of barley. Clover sel- 


gown with barley. 

(d) Our esteemed correspondent is undoubtedly 
right on this point. 

We trust that this subject will receive the at- 
tention its importance deserves. Will not our cor- 
respondents favor us with their views. 


WHAT DOES IT COST TO PRODUCE A BUSH. OF CORN? 








Ar a Farmers’ Olub in Chester county, Penn., 
the question was asked: “ What is the cost to a 
farmer of a bushel of corn?” The Secretary fur- 
nishes the following abstract of the discussion for 
the. Germantown Telegraph: 


“Some objected to this question, because, as they 
said, the price would vary with the soil, cultiva- 
tion, season, &c. The President, in answer to this, 
remarked that the ne plus ultra of good farming 
was to raise the produce at the lowest possible 
cost, and what he wanted to know was what this 
cost was. 

“ The Treasurer said that in order to answer this 
question, tho members must, in addition to the 
cost, give their mode of cultivation and previous 
treatment of the field, and that he had kept a reg- 
ular account of the amount of work, &c., ex- 
pended upon the corn crop, and found that last 
year his corn cost him twenty-eight and three- 
quarters cents per bushel, after allowing six per 
cent. for interest on the land. His plan was to 
plow the ground early in the spring to the depth 
of eight or nine inches, and, after harrowing well, 
planted in squares, four feet one way and three 
feet six inches the other way. Always dropped 
five grains to the hill and thinned out to three. 
Generally applied plaster to the hill about the time 
the corn was comingup. The last crop was hauled 
two miles to the railroad, and owing to the. cut- 
worm and dry weather was not as large as usual; 
the average cost of his corn crop for the six years 
previous to the one above mentioned was twenty- 
two and one-half cents per bushel, and the average 
yield fifty-eight and three-quarter bushels per acre. 

*“ Another member had found the average cost 
of his corn crop for the last five years to be twenty- 
four end one-half cents per bushel, and the average 

ield to be fifty-six and one-half bushels per acre. 
His plan was to plow as much as possible of his 
corn ground in the fall or winter, though he sel- 
dom succeeded in getting more than half of it done, 
After being well harrowed, it was put in with a 
drill, four feet from row to row, and about one 
foot from stalk to stalk. His farm was purchased 
five years ago for $110 per acre, and his neighbor’s, 
who made the first statement, cost $115 per acre, 
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so that in point of value there was little ; 
trenes in Veil. eo 
‘Of the eleven estimates made, the highest was 
twenty-eight and three-quarters, and the lowest 
(which was second-crop corn), was twenty-one and 
one-half cents per bushel, giving an average cost 
of twenty-five and one-eighth. If we leave the 
second-crop corn out of the question, and consider ' 


| that only which was raised on the sod, (which jg 
dom takes well with oats, but will do well when} 


no more than fair.) we have an average, from ten 
estimates, of twenty-six and three-quarter cents 
per bushel, as the ‘cost to the farmer of one bushel 
of corn.’ 

“Taking the ten cases together, the average 
selling price was fifty-seven and one-half cents per 
bushel, leaving a profit of thirty and three-quarter 
cents. One member stated that in 1860 he ob- 
tained about ninety-one cents per bushel for a por. 
tion of his corn by feeding it to his cattle for the 
Philadelphia market, and in 1861 he got seventeen 
esnts per bushel for about the same amount sold ip 
the same way.” 





Returns or Darryinc.—Mr. Parneas Frexp, of 
Hadley, Mass., was reported at a recent meeting 
of the Russelville Farmers’ Club, of that town, to 
have obtained the following rgurns from nine 


cows for one year, including two farrow cows 
milked four weeks: Butter, 1,740 pounds, worth, 


at 22 cents per pound, $382.80; calves, $35; milk 
given to the hogs, $75; total, $494.80; making 
the product of each cow $54.63. R. M. Monracus 
had a grade Shorthorn ‘cow six years old, which 
had been milked to within three weeks of the time 
of calving; she came in on the 17th of December; 
the calf was fatted, and at four weeks five days 
old weighed 165 pounds. On the 27th day of 
January the milk was set by itself, in order to find 
out the quantity of butter she would make for one 
week. The whole amount of milk given during 
the week was 222 pounds, or an average of 81% 
pounds per day. From this there was made 9 
pounds 10 ounces of butter, which gives 1 pound 
and 6 ounces each day. The cow was fed on hay 
and corn-fodder, with two quarts of Indian meal, 
and two quarts of rye shorts, with tour quarts of 
turnips per day. 





Sneep-Kititine Doas.—A correspondent of the 
Ohio Valley Farmer gives the following hint, 
which may be useful to some of our readers: 

“Tf a sheep is killed or crippled by a dog, the 
night thereafter house up all your sheep and your 
favorite dogs that you would not have killed; 
then remove the dead sheep out of reach of 
dogs, first cutting out the liver, or other lean 
part of it, into which put strychnine a little more 
than the size of a large grain of wheat; leave that 
in place of the sheep, and my word for it, next 
morning you will be almost certain to find the 
guilty dog near by. If the first night should fail, . 
try again; he will be sure to come back as soon as 
he is hungry. Again, if a sheep is only worried 
and not killed, any other lean meat will do in place 
of mutton. By this method you will be sure to 
get the guilty dog; when by the old method of 
hunting him up, it is very doubtful if you do.” 
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THE LENTIL. 


Tux importance of leguminous plants in any sys- 
tem of rotation of crops applicable to the climate 
of this country is so great that we have repeatedly 
called attention to vetches, lupins and other crops 
of this class as worthy of trial. Unfortunately, 
we have not many farmers possessed of the requi- 
site enterprise and knowledge to introduce them. 
If we ever succeed in getting a good “‘ Experimen- 
tal Farm,” we hope that these plants will be fairly 
tried. 

Among plants of this class the Lentm (Zroam 
lens) possesses some qualities which, if it should 





COMMON LENTIL (ERVUM LENS.) * 


succeed in this climate, would render it quite 
valuable as a renovating crop on poor, sandy soils. 
It is grown extensively in Italy, Sicily, France and 
Germany, as well as in Egypt and other Eastern 
countries. It has been known from time imme- 
morial. It was a “ pottage of lentils” for which 
Esau sold his birthright. The composition of the 
lentil is similar to that of peas, being highly nitro- 
genous, The plant resembles the vetch, but stands 
more erect and grows about two feet high. The 





pods are short and smooth, and contain two seeds 
each. The late M. Virmorin, of Paris, speaking 
of the lentil, says: , 


“T have had an opportunity of witnessing the 
extreme utility of this plant for worthless san 
having both used it myself and seen it cultiva 
on a great scale by one of my neighbors, M. Vat- 
LENTIN DE CuLtion. The quantity of green foo? 
which he has obtained off this and the winter gray 
pea from land believed to be incapable of growing 
anything, gave him the first means of.arriving by 
degrees at an immense improvement in his farms, 
Those who have poor sandy land, and require green 
food for their stock; would probably find the culti- 
vation of this plant much to their benefit. The 
— it usually bears in France is Jarosse or 

ara 


The cultivation of lentils is very similar to that 
of tares or vetches, We annex a cut of the plant. 


A Mops Povtrry Hovse.—A correspondent of 
the Country Gentleman, describing the farm of 
Mr. Henry O'Hara, President of the Oayuga 
County Agricultural Society, sgys: “Mr, O'Hara 
keeps a good variety of fowls, and a good number 
of Cayuga black ducks; and they enter the poultry 
house through small doors in the wall on which 
the building stands. The building is about 14 by 
16 feet square, and the lowest story is used as a 
feed-room; and on each of its sides there are rows 
of boxes for nests. This room is well lighted, and 
in cold weather can be closed tight, so that the 
fowls have comfortable quarters. The hens, geese, 
ducks, and all, ascend into the upper story to 
roost, on a wide inclined plane, with cleats nailed 
across it, to keep them from slipping. Small 
chickens will soon learn to ascend to the roost, 
where they are safe from nocturnal marauders in 
quest of poultry. The poles on which the fowls 
roost extend the entire length of the building, 
about one and a half feet below the rafters; and 
they rise one above the other, like steps, from the 
plates to the ridge of the roof. All the droppings 
fall on the floor without touching any of the fowls 
on the poles below; and there is sufficient room 
beneath the fowls to walk along and take away 
any fowl from either of the poles without distur>- 
ing the others. Here, beneath the roost, is col- 
lected enough of the most choice hen manure to 
produce fifty bushels of Indian corn, were it 
properly applied to the corn crop.” 








To Ovre tue Horn-Ar tn Cattie.—My method 
is to loosen the skin on the back of the animal 
from the shoulders to the hips. I find that on 
pulling the skin it will snap and crack as if it grew 
fast. The animal will improve immediately. Re- 
peat the operation once or twice a week. 

Pekin, N. ¥. CHARLES HOWE. 
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EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Sometime ago we were talking with one of the 
editors of the New York Tribune. He had just 
finished a letter to his paper, sealed it up and di- 
rected it. ‘* There,” said he, that is done. Per- 
haps it will get in, and perhaps it won’t!” On ex- 
pressing some surprise at the remark, he said: 
“Oh! we are never sure that an article will get 
It is ‘set up,’ and put in the paper if there is 
room for it, Even Greetry’s articles are fre- 
quently left out. Every day, enough type is ‘set 
up’ to make two Tribune's; half of it goes in, and 
the other half is distributed. I never feel sure 
that an article of mine will get into the paper till I 
see it there.” 

Many of our most esteemed correspondents have 
doubtless come to the same conclusion in regard to 
the We have now on band, 
labelled and pigeon-holed, communications from 


in. 


Genesee Farmer. 


some of the best farmers and horticulturists in the 
United States and Canada that would fill more 
than half a dozen numbers of the paper. We 
Many of 


them have been examined and placed in our “ Pre- 


would gladly publish them if we could. 


pared Copy” box, and we thought they would ap- 
Even 


those marked “ must go in” are frequently left out, 


pear in the next month’s issue of the paper. 


for the simple reason that there is not room for 
them. 
We have just been examining some of these 


communications, and make a few extracts that we} 


are sure will be read with interest: 
RED ROOT. 

This is a great pest when once it gets a firm 
foothold on a wheat farm. We know farms in th‘s 
vicinity where the wheat is half smothered with 
it. 


the following directions for destroying it: 


A correspondent at Port Stanley, C. W., gives 
Ys fg 





oo 
to destroy red root is to pull up the plants by hand 
before they go to seed.” Those who have but 
little of it should resort to this remedy—and the 
work should be done thoroughly. Not a plant 
should be left to go to seed. 

FARMING IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, 

A correspondent in Perry county, Ill., says agri- 
culture in that section of the State “is carried on 
in a very primitive manner—manuring, underdraip- 
ing and subsoiling are improvements scarcely ever 
heard of, although no soil would better repay 
thorough cultivation.” He says: 


“Tt is, when the season is favorable, very pro- 
ductive; but the face of the country being rather 
level for good natural surface-drainage, and the 
climate being subject to alinost the extremes of the 
tropics in heat and drouth in summer and rain in 
winter, the soil remains too wet to work until late 
in the spring, and the heat and drouth coming or, 
the ground becomes too hard to work to advantage, 
and the crops are necessarily greatly curtailed 
thereby. 

‘“* Fruit, especially the more tender and luscions 
varieties, thrive well here, the soil and climate 
seeming to be peculiarly adapted to the perfection 
of the peach, pear, quince, &c.; and the northern 
part of the State—the severity of the climate cut- 
ting off all the delicate fruits of the transitive 
climate —is compelled to look to “Egypt” for 
iis supply of peaches, &c. Thousands—I may 
say hundreds of thousands—of peach trees are 
being set out into orchards in Southern IJlinois for 
miles on either side of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, which furnishes a ready means of immediate 
transportation to the markets of the north. Some 
far-seeing orchardists who, when the railroad was 
first projected, located upon the most convenient 
and favorable situations, have already realized for- 
tunes from their peaches. Their success is what 
has stimulated everybody along the line into such 
a mania for raising peaches. But the high prices 
obtained heretofore can not be expected to prevail 
when the thousands of new orchards come into 
bearing. There is one circumstance, however, 
which may prevent the excessive production of the 
peach here: that is, the warm weather of winter 





frequently developes the bud to such an extent that 
subsequent cold snows cut off the fruit, except on 
the most favored situations —the very highest 


“On a farm that is not thoroughly “seeded | 
down” with it, a little weeding in the spring on the | 
clover and wheat fields will keep it under; but be} 





sure not to throw the plant away after you have 
pulled it up: let it be carried out of the field and 
burnt up, root and branch. On a farm where it is 
thoroughly established, it is better to give up 
raising winter grain for a few years, as in that case 
it is almost useless to try to get it out by weeding. 
Grow spring grain, and as soon as the crop is off 
plow the land in the fall and harrow it down, when 
the seeds of the rél root will start and grow, and 
then plow the land again before winter sets in, 
which will be sure to kill all that has come up. 
The land may now be put under green crops in 
the spring, which prevents the accumulation of 
seed in the soil. By pursuing this course for a few 
years your land will be free from it.” 


Another correspondent writes: “The only way 








ridges. The present crop will be confined, for the 
reason noticed, to the highest elevations.” 
WILL IT PAY TO BUILD BARNS FOR SHEEP ? 

Mr. H. Carrineton, of Charleston, Ohio, asks, 
“What is the best grain to feed to sheep?” and 
says: 

“T was calculating to buy some three hundred 
bushels of good hard sound corn to feed six hun- 


dred sheep next winter. Now I want to know if 
it will pay me to build barns so that I can feed 


'them hay and grain in the dry, and have room 


enough for them to lie in, and keep them well littered 
with straw or old hay? I have wintered two 
Spanish Merino bucks in this way; fed them hay 
and grain regularly twice a day and water once & 
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day, and I find they are looking nicely. Last year 


they sheared 14 lbs. each, and this year I expect | 


them to shear 16 Ibs. 

“1 value th@ Genesee Farmer highty. It is a 
welcome visitor at our house.” 

He adds, in a private note, that he fed three 
hundred sheep last winter, “ but they do not look 
as well as they should for the grain and hay they 
have eaten.” Undoubtedly it will pay to build 
barns. What say our correspondents? 

TO DESTROY OANADA THISTLES. 

©. ©. Wirson, of Niagara county, N. Y., after 

remarking that the leaves are the lungs of the 
plant, says: ; 

“Oanada thistles should be cut off even with, or 
below, the surface of the ground, and as often as 
they make their appearance repeat the operation, 
and they will finally be destroyed. 

“The old-fashioned summer fallow gives the 
best opportunity for exterminating this pest, and 
if the land was in corn the preceding year, the 
chances for destroying them will be increased, as 
the plow can then be freely used instead of the 
hoe, and the operation need not be repeated so 
often; but whether the plow or hoe be used, Jet it 
be done thoreughly and no green thing left, for it 
the leaves are permitted to grow only for a short 
time the breathing apparatus will be pertifilly re- 
stored, and the roots, although very much weak- 
ened, will soon regain what they have lost. 

“Bat by all means keep them down the latter 
part of the sammer, as the great object of Nature, 
both in plants and animals, is the propagstion of 
the species, and at this season of the year she will 
make evcry effort to accomplish that purpose. 
Cut them off even with the ground, and in a short 
time a new stem will be sent forth with its tiny 
leaves and embryo seed. Repeat the operation, 
and in a few days the same thing can be seen 
again. But persevere, for now is the time that the 
battle is nearly won, and you will be sure to come 
off victorious. These efforts on the part of Na 
ture for the accomplishment of her great object 
will draw very hard upon the roots and very much 
weaken them, and before you are aware, if you 
have been thorough in the business, the thistles 
will all be gone. 

“This is not mere theory, for the practical part 
I perfyrmed some years ago and songht for the 
the theory afterward. A field was plowed in the 
fall for a summer fallow in which was a patch of 
thistles. The field was plowed three times the 
next summer, and the thistles cut regularly once a 
week; but the latter part of August they came up 
oftener and thicker than ever, and | was abunt to 

give up in despair, when I concluded to try once 
more. This was the last of August. The first 
week in September the ground was plowed and 
sowed to wheat, and not a thistle has been seen 
there since. The next year a patch in another 
field was killed in nearly the same manner. The 
field was brvken up in the fall, and plawed three 
times the next summer. The hoe was not used, 
but the patch had three extra plowings.” 


BLACK LEG IN OATTLE. 


he has had some experience with this disease in 
England, and that it originates from a too full habit 
of body and thickening of the blood. It is little 
known on poor soils. He recommends strong 
bleeding, and an incision to be made throngh the 
skin of the dewlap ten inches from the breast, and 
the insertion therein of a ball composed of garlic, 
one sprig of rae and four leaves of bear’s-paw, 
the former rolled up in the two latter and the 
whole coated with salted lard. After inserting the 
ball between the skin and flesh the incision is 
sewed up, and he says it will soon effect a cure, 





THE NEW YORK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Tue following extracts from the 7ribune’s re- 
port of the discussions at a recent meeting of the 
New York Farmers’ Club will be read with in- 
terest : 

Potatoes.—Soriow Rosrnson presented a box of 
two kinds of budding potatoes, sent him by the 
originator, He tionght that they were not worth 
the express charges. 

Joun G. Bercen—I have tried a good many new 
seedlings, but have to come back to old and well 
tried sorts. I should not be willing to pay express 
charges upon any seedling potatees I have ever 
seen. If these are worth it, they are an exception, 
Of thirty varieties of potatoes that [ have experi- 
mented with, I] have now only two or three, and I 
consider the old Mercer one of the very ‘best to 
rely upon, The Buckeye isa good early potato 
and growing in favor with farmers, The Dikeman 
is also a good potato for early marketing. 

Dr. Trimere said that he found the Buckeye in 
favor in Mammoth county for two seasons, It 
sells well in the market, and the crop comes off in 
time to sow wheat upon the ground, which is well 
prepared by digging the crop. For quality, there 
is no sort superior to the old Mercer. Perhaps the 
best for use at this season is the old blue Pinkeye. 
Mr. Bercen said there is a kind brought here 
from Nova Scotia that is excellent at this season. 
There are several sorts called Mercer. I have 
grown two, quite distinct. My yield is from 80 to 
200 bushels per acre, The Mercer has given some 
of our Long Island farmers 300 bushels per acre. 
The Carter is a pooryielder. The Peach-blow 
potato requires a longer season than the Mercer, 
and is not good if grown in a wet season. 

Prof. Nasu said the Carter was the best potato 
in Massachusetts, the Mercer next, but a small 
yielder; not as good as Peach-blows. Perhaps 
the Mercers grown there as not the same sort as 
those so highly commended here. 

Mr. Berazen—As a general rule the kind of 
potatoes that grow the largest tops exhaust the soil 
most, without regard to quantity or quality of 
roots. It is so of other crops. i grow the Ox- 
heart cabbage for early market sales, and the large 
Drumhead for late. The receipts per acre are 
about the same, but the early is the most profitable 
becanse it exhausts the soil the least. 

Curing the Potato Disease.—A. R. Lemon, of 





Tomas Arxins, of Norfolk county, C. W., says 


Watervieit, Berrien county, Mich., writes again, 
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affirming his belief that he has discovered a certain, 
sure remedy for the potato rot, and wants the $10,- 
000 which was offered some years ago by Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. L. asks “ What evidence do you 
require of the fact that I can do what I say ?”— 
Simply the evidence that will positively prove the 
thing you call a fact true. 

Joun G. Burazn—I believe that I can grow po- 
tatoes free of disease, if I grow them upon land so 
yer that it will not produce more than 20 or 40 

ushels upon an acre, 

White Willow.—Mr. Princes said this is the salia 
alba, common all over this country. There are 
two upright-growing willows, the golden and green. 
The latter is the saliz alba. It is extensively 
planted in Sweden and Norway along the public 
roads, tocut for its wood. It is sometimes called 
the swallow-tailed willow in Europe. It roots 
deep and is very hardy, and will grow upon dry or 
wet land, and I believe where the tide sometimes 
overflows the land. 

Mr. BereEn thought this must be a mistake, and 
cautioned people against planting where the tide 
overflows. The best way to propagate this or any 
other willow is by cuttings instead of rooted plants. 
You may set poles four inches in diameter three 
feet in the earth, and they will make trees sooner 
than trees with roots. They are not as much 
affected by the wind when first set. 

A gentleman said that all tall-growing trees upon 
@ loose sojl like that of an Illinois prairie are apt to 
decay at the top early. He recommended apple 
trees of a flat-growing habit. A tall tree sends its 
roots deep, and they reach the water and decay, 
and then the top follows suit. 





HEMP CULTURE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman 
writes: 

“There are several varieties of hemp grown in 
this country. That known as the Chinese is now 
the most largely cultivated. It was first introduced 
to public notice seven or eight years ago, by Wa. 
L. Same. Esq., of Woodford county, Ky. A gentle- 
man from France visiting Mr. Nanog, spoke of this 
variety as remarkably productive, and on his re- 
turn to Paris procured at the Jardin des Plantes, a 
pone of the seed, and sent it to his friend in 

entucky, where its growth has been largely ex- 
tended. It requires a third more time to mature 
than the ordinary kinds. It ‘is usually sown a 
month or so earlier than the common hemp, and is 
not fit to harvest until some weeks after that kind 
is in the stack. By growing the two kinds on the 
same farm, the labor of the season is materially 
equalized. Theaverage yield per acre, in a good 
season, is from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. I have 
known 1,700 pounds to be produced per acre. The 
fibre is extremely long, rather coarse, but very 
strong. Beside the common variety that has been 
long cultivated, another kind has been recently in- 
troduced, known as the Russian. Its yield per 
acre is about equal to the common hemp, pert aps 
a@ little less, say in a good season from 600 to 800 
pounds. The fibre of this kind is much finer than 
either of the others referred to. It more nearly 
approximates to flax in its fine, soft and glossy 
texture, and is well adapted to manufacture into 





fine fabrics, as well as into cordage, &e. The labor 
of preparing the ground and sowing the seed jg 
about the same as should be given to an acre of 
wheat. The regular task of cutti@g is half an acre 
to the -hand per day; yet good hands easily ent 
three-quarters of an acre and more. MoCormicx’s 
hemp-reaper, with a team of horses, will ent eight 
acres per day, requiring a driver, one hand on the 
platform and four hands to remove the ent hem 

out of the way of the machine. The task for 
dressing is 100 pounds per hand per day, but ag 
they are paid for over-work they frequently dresg 
150, and sometimes 300 Ibs. and upward a day, The 
various processes of binding, stacking, and again 
spreading it for dew-rotting, raking it up after 
rotting, and shocking it ready for the break ig 
about the labor of three days for a single hand — 
The average price for dew-rotted hemp in Ken- 
tucky in 1860 was $130 per ton. In 1861 it fell to 
$75. In 1862, at the close of the season, the price 
advanced to $140 per ton. For water-rotted hemp 
the price is considerably greater, governed in some 
degree by the ruling prices of the imported hemp, 
The process of water rotting, after the hemp is 
removed from the stack, is considerably greater 
than to simply handle it in the process of dew-rot- 
ting, but the price obtained is greater in proportion.” 


NOTES ON BACK NUMBERS. 


PEA BEANS, P. 116. 


In the'second paragraph it reads “and by most 
people considered very profitable,” which should 
read “very palatable.” Had not so many sent for 
“a few to try,” it would not seem worth while to 
notice the error; but fearing that they might be 
disappointed in not finding them “ very profitable” 
it had better be corrected. 








It is expected that those - 


trying these beans will report their success throvgh , 


the Genesee Farmer in season for others to try 

them or not next year, as they shal] prove well or 

poor in the localities corresponding to their own, 

and also to leave time to compare notes upon the 

mode of cultivation and adopt suggested hints, 
LIOE ON CATTLE, P. 164, 

Your querist, Mr. Wirson, can surely Kill any 
kind of lice upon his cow with lamp-oil, hog's 
lard or any kind of soft grease; but do not use 
kerosene oil, unless it is wished to take the hair off 
as well as the lice. Unguintum, if it is a good ar- 
ticle, will snrely kill the lice and the cow if not 
judiciously applied. Do not rub it upon the ani- 
mals where they can reach to lap it off, else it will 
salivate them if freely applied. Do not let them 
be exposed to the wet nor out-door cold for some 
ten days after it has been applied, unless you want 
to see them swell all over and become too stiff in 
their limbs for locomotion. 

I have not used unguintum for years, because 
oi], and even other remedies, are safer and equally 
effective; but were I to use it, I should shave the 
hair off upon the head just back of the horns, 
about the size of a cent, and then prepare the place 
as though it was for vaccination, and then faith- 
fully rub a piece about the size of a medium sized 
bean upon this spot, and no where else upon the 
animal or animals, as the case might be, varying 
the amount according to the size and age of the 
patients, O. W. Trus. 
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ANIMALS IN THE HIGHWAY. 





Tax Germantown Telegraph says: We have 
been long of the opinion that that there is no power 
by any borongh or township, or even the 

islature, to authorize the highways to become 
public pastare grounds; that the grass, trees, fruits, 
minerals, &c., upon land occupied by a public 
thoroughfare, and given up only for that purpose— 
a mere right of way—belong to the original pro- 
rietor and still owner in fee of the land, as much 
as that growing upon any part of his enclosed 


n. 

From an article in an agricultural journal in the 
State of New York, by acorrespondent, we quote 
the following paragraph, which completely sus- 
tains our views: 

“No town can legalize, by a vote or resolution, the 
running at large of animals in erp The highways 
belong to the adjacent owners of lands and the grass in 
them belongs’to the owner, and to noother person. Cat- 
tle are trespassers feeding in the highways, as much as 
inside of the fences on the farm on the owner of the soil. 
The public have only the right of way or easement in the 
highways, and own nothing, soil or trees or grass upon 
them. It is doubted even, that the Legislature could 

ass a Constitutional law to allow animals to run at large 
in the highways. They can not take my grass to feed ¢. 
cattle of my neighbors.” 

That’s it, and we call the attention of all owners 
of property to the fact. They have the power 
clearly with them, and if they desire this intoler- 
able annoyance removed, they have only to com- 
bine, form township associations, and act—boldly 
and vigorously. In such event, a single season 
would be sufficient to make road cattle as scarce as 
elephants. 


PLOWING UNDER GREEN CROPS FOR MANURE. 








A coresponpENT of the New York Tribune, 
residing in the West, relates the following interest- 
ing experiment: 

“We have plowed under crops of clover for 
crops of wheat at various times, and always with 
good results; but have received more benefit from 
the first crop turned under green, than from both 
crops at under when dry. I prefer the green 
crop of clover to any other dressing for wheat. 
In the summer of 1849 we rolled down and plowed 
under one acre of oats, when in the milky state, 
for manure for wheat. On this we sowed two 
bushels of broom-corn seed, and harrowed well. 
When the broom-corn attained an average hight 
of five feet, and as thick on the ground as it could 
possibly grow to advantage—perhaps ten tuns or 
more to the acre—we plowed that under, too, and 
sowed wheat. On adjoining land in the same field 
we cut the oats when ripe, fifty bushels per acre, 
and hauled all off except the stubble. This we 
ere under without manure or fertilizer of any 

ind; and sowed with wheat at the same time as 
the other. At harvest time, the land, without ma- 
nure or fertilizers of any kind, had more and bet- 
ter wheat on it, and larger straw, than the land 
with the two green crops turned under. We have 


tried the oat crop alone with the same result. |: 


Since that time there has‘been no perceptible dif- 
ference in the crops or the two pieces of land, and 
both have been treated alike.” 


This result is a remarkable confirmation of the 
theory we have so long advocated in regard to the 
crops we should plow under for the purpose of en- 
riching the land. That theory is, that the cereals, 
such as wheat, barley, oats, rye, Indian corn, 
broom-corn, sorghum, timothy grass, &o., abstract 
Jrom the soi] more ammonia than the crop of straw 
and grain contains after it is grown, In other 
words, if we grow acrop of any of these cereals 
and plow it under, the soi] would contain less am- 
monia than it would if it had been properly sum- 
mer fallowed. On the other hand, the leguminous 
plants, such as clover, peas and beans, do not waste 
ammonia during their growth, If we grow a crop 
of clover and plow it under, the ammonia which 
the plants have abstracted from the soil and re- 
ceived from rains and the atmosphere, will all be 
retained. 

To grow a erop of any of the cereals and plow 
it under as manure is a most wasteful practice. 





To. Mgasure an Aorr.—We find the following 
going the rounds. It may be useful to some of our 
readers : 

“Land, 30} square yards make 1 square rod; 40 
square rods made 1 square rood; 4 square roods, 1 
acre; 640 acres, 1 square mile; 4,840 square yards, 
or 160 rods, make 1 acre. In measuring an acre 
by yards, the usual practice is to trace off 70 yards 
in length and 70 yards in width. This, in a rough 
way, may be considered near enough for practical 
purposes; but as 70 yards either way make 4,900 
square yards, it exceeds one acre by 60 yards. To 
determine an accurate acre it may be measured 70 
yards in length by 69 1-7 yards in width. The 
same result inay be arrived at by measuring 220 
feet in length, and 198 feet in width, or by mea- 
suring 78} yards in length by 66 yards in breadth,” 





Frepine Grain Pars.—The Maine Farmer says: 


“ We have lately had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the effects of feeding a small quantity of grain, 
daily, to sheep, in addition to the best of care, in 
contrast with poor care and no grain—the hay 
feed, being in each case, of nearly the same quality, 
In the former case, the sheep have winte well 
are now in excellent condition, and but one out o 
a flock of nearly thirty has died. In the latter 
case, nearly one-fourth of a flock of forty-five 
have died, add this from no prevailing disease, but 
from inattention and carelessness on the part of the 
shepherd, and by not feeding grain. Tosay no- 
thing of the loss of the sheep, many of whom 
would have brought lambs, the better condition of 
the former flock is sufficient to pay for all the grain 
consumed, and the extra care given them.” 





Frax.—The Worcester County (Mass.) Agricnl- © 
tural Society offers a premium for the best experi- 
ment in cultivating flax (not less than a half an 





acre) of $30, and $20 for the second best. 
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. WASHING SHEEP IN AUSTRALIA. 


WASHING SHEEP. 

A FRIEND, who has spent some years in Austra- 
lia, farnished ns with the above sketch of the pro- 
cess of washing sheep generally practiced in that 
country. have mislaid his 


Unfortunately, we 


description ; but we think our readers will have no 
difficulty in understanding the method from the 
accompanying ‘llustration. In fact, a similar plan 
is sometimes adopted in thisconntry. A stream is 
damned up, and a trough placed in the bank for 
the water to flow through, and the sheep are held 
under the falling stream. The sheep are in this 
way washed with considerable rapidity, and the 
process is not so unpleasant to the ‘men as when 
they have to stand in the water. 

A farmer in this neighborhood who has tried the 
method, says there is great danger of getting the 
head of the sheep under the stream. He men- 
tioned an instance where a valuable buck was 
drowned in this way. His head was under only 
for an instant, but all efforts to bring him to were 
unavailing. In washing sheep in any way it is 
very important never to let their nostrils get un- 
der water, even for a moment. 

Beza Duwnar, of this county, informs us that 
he washes his sheep in a tub near the house, He 
has a boiler which he uses for steaming food, and 
in this he heats some water and takes the chill off 
the water in the tub. He thinks where a farmer 
has but a few sheep this is the best and easiest 


method of washing them. 





DOES STOCK REQUIRE SALT} 


Eps. Genrskee FArMEr: 





It has been questioned 
by many agricultural writers whether stock actually 
require salt, either alone or in connection with 


their food; whether it is really one of the neces 


saries of life, or simply a Zurury, to be used or let 
alone as convenience mayrequire. Prof. Jonystoy, 
a Scotch writer, referring to the subject; says:— 
We know why the animal craves salt, and why it 
ultimately falls into disease if salt is for a time 
withheld. Upwards of half the saline mattér of 
the blood (57 per cent.) consists of common salt; 
and as this is partly discharged every day throngh 
the skin and the kidneys, the necessity of continued 
supplies of it to the body becomes sufficiently ob- 
vious. The bile also contains soda as a special and 
indispensable constituent, and so do all the carti- 
lages of the body. Therefore, ifthe supply of salt 
be stinted, neither will the bile be able properly to 
assist the digestion, nor the cartilages be built up 
again as they naturally waste. And when wecon- 
sider it to be a fact that without salt man would 
miserably perish ; as among horrible punishments, 
entailing certain death, that of feeding culprits on 
saltless food is said to have prevailed in barbarous 
times, we may become partially convinced at least 
of the necessity of feeding salt to our stock—that 
it is one of the necessaries as well as one of the 
luxuries of life for man and beast; and it should 
be profusely provided at short intervals, in prope 
places, if it can not be kept by them continually, 
so that each and every animal may satisfy the de 
mands of his nature. Then it shall not be said of 
us that while owr pudding is always well seasoned 
and salted, our stock are allowed to suffer for want 
of the same ingredient which is as truly necessary 
for their food as for ours, 

I. W. SANBORN. 


“ The Meadows,” Lyndon, Vi, 
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WALKS AND TALES IN THE GARDEN—NO. I. 





“J nave to-day (May 13) been syringing the 
gooseberry and currant bushes with a solution of 
whale-oil soap, to see if it will not keep off the 
saw-fly. Perhaps it.should have been done earlier, 
but I have not seen the fly about the bushes as yet. 
Mr. Rosryson, however, whose soil is a little 
earlier than ours, says they have been about his 
bushes, and he finds the little bead-like eggs de- 
posited on the under side of the leaves. He rubs 
them off with his thumb and finger.” 

“Tt would seem to be a much easier matter to 
keep the flies away by the application of noxious 
substances than to kill the caterpillars after they 
are hatched out on the leaves. Errwanerr & 
Barry say that quick-lime dusted on the bushes 
will kill the caterpillars, and, if so, no easier 
remedy could be desired. A year or two ago I ap- 
plied lime to some bushes that were invested with 
them, but it had little effect. Perhaps, however, 
the reason was that I did not follow it up. Messrs. 
E. & B. say that the bushes should be dusted over 
two or three times a week as Jong as any cater- 
pillars remain.” 


“Ohick weed (Stellaria) is about as great a pest 
as the caterpillars. The only consolation about it 
is, that they say it indicates rich lacd—or, perhaps, 
rather, land that has been heavily manured. Prof. 
Tuurser says it is found in almost every part of 
the world. ‘In damp, cold soils,’ he adds, ‘it is 
sufficiently abundant to be troublesome, and some- 
times occupies the ground to the exclusion of every 
thing else.’ There can be no doubt in regard to 
the trath of this latter remark; buat as our garden 
is thoroughly underdrained, it is doubtful whether 
it is troublesome only on damp, cold soil—for cer- 
tainly it-troubles me considerably. Those straw- 
berries have been hoed three times this spring, and 
yet the chick weed still crops out occasionally.” 

“I have sometimes thought that chick weed 
would make a good flower. It has several admi- 
table qualities! It is hardy, easily propagated, 





either from seed or by cuttings, comes into flower 
the moment the snow is off the ground, when our 
gardens are so destitute of anything to please the 
eye; it will thrive anywhere, would require no hot- 
bed or any protection, and no lady would ever 
complain that the seed was poor! And, joking 
aside, the little star-like flowers are very pretty. 
Some of the skilful German seed-growers might 
easily, one would think, make the flowers come 
double, and add greatly to the size of the petals.” 
“Tt is curious how our notions have changed in 
regard to the best method of getting double 
flowers, Take stocks, forinstance. Olc¢ gardeners 
used to be very particular in raising seed from a 
stock that stood next.to one that had double 
flowers. They thought the pollen from the double 
flowers, by impregnating the single ones, would 
cause the seed so raised to produce plants having 
more or less double flowers; but it is now be- 
lieved that this has no influence whatever. The 
plan adopted by the Erfurt seed-growers is to sow 
the seed in pots, in the poorest soil, and starve the 
plants, barely keeping them alive till after the 
flowers are formed, When the seed begins to form, 
they stimulate the plants with liquid manure for a 
few weeks, and then afterward give no water at 
all, letting the seed ripen on the juices of the plants, 
Seed from plants so treated produce plants having 
double flowers, I have never seen any reasun as- 
signed for the process, but I suppose starving the 
plants has a tendency, by dwarfing the plants and 
checking the growth of stalks and leaves, to in- 
duce an unnatural and excessive growth of flowers, 
just as dwarfing the apple and pear throws them 
into early fruitfulness. By continuing the process 
a few years, seed is obtained that will, in almost 
every instance, produce plants with double flowers,” 





“There is something about this matter of dwarf- 
ing trees that is not very clearly understood. It is 
laid down as a rule, by Barry and other eminent 
pomological authorities, that ‘whatever is favora- 
ble to rapid, vigorous growth, is unfavorable to the 
immediate production of fruit.’ This is undoubt- 
edly true, and we suppose the opposite principle is 
equally true that anything which checks the 
growth of the tree has a tendency to throw it into 
fruitfulness. Hence the process of root-pruning. 
The removal of the roots cuts off a portion of the 
sap and throws the tree into bearing. So, too, 
grafting the apple, pear, cherry, plum, &c., on 


| stocks which have a less vigorous habit of growth, 


dwarf the trees and throw them into early fruitful- 
ness,” 
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“The roots of the quince, on which dwarf pears 
are grafted, can not furnish as large a supply of sap 
as would be the case were the tree on its own 
roots; neither can the roots on the Paradise stock, 
(a species of apple which naturally grows only 
about the size of a bush,) on which dwarf apples 
are grafted. The effect is precisely the same as if 
a portion of the roots were cut off, or as if the 
trees were planted on very poor soil.” 

“Up to this point there is no difficulty—no con- 
flict of principles or of facts. Checking the supply 
of sap, or of food from the ground, throws the 
trea into bearing. But after this another principle 
comes into play. Our: horticultural writers state 
this principle in various forms. Anything, they 
tell us, and tell us truly, which impedes the circu- 
lation of sap in the branch of a tree, throws it into 
fruitfulness. Barry says:” 


“Tf a tree is severely pruned immediately after 
it has put forth its leaves, it receives such a check 
as to be unable to produce a vigorous growth tho 
same season; the sap is impeded in its circulation, 
and the result is that a large number of the young 
shoots that would have made vigorous wood 
branches, had they not been checked, assume the 
character of fruit spurs and branches.” 

“ And again, speaking of ‘ pruning to promote 
fruitfulness,’ he says :” 

“Those who have never practiced this, or ob- 
served its results, may have seen, if experienced in 
tree growing, that a shoot of which the point was 
broken, bruised, or otherwise injured, during the 
growing season, frequently becomes a fruit branch, 
either during the same or the following season; 
and this, especially if situated in the interior of the 
tree, or on the older and lower parts of the 
branche’. The check given to the extension of 
the shoot concentrates the sap in the part remain- 
ing ; and, unless the check has been given very 
early in the season, or the growth very vigorous in 
the tree, so that the buds will break and form 
shoots, they are certain to prepare for the produc- 
tion of fruit. It is on this principle of checking 
the growth, and concentrating the sap in the 

inched shoot, that pinching to induce fruitfulness 

performed; and its efficiency may be estimated 
from the fact that trees on which it has been prac- 
ticed have borne fruit four or five, and perhaps 
geven years, sooner than they would have done 
without it.” 

“ There can be no Coubt in regard to the facts 
here stated; but it seems to me there is a little 
descrepancy somewhere in regard to the explana- 
tion of them. In the one case, lessening the sup- 
ply of food from the ground, or checking the 
quantity of sap, induces fruitfulness. On the other 
hand, ‘concentrating the sap’—in other words, 
increasing the quantity in a given space—also in- 
duces fruitfulness.” 





, ae 
more light on the subject. I have just been read. 
ing his remarks on pinching, intending to PUt them 
in practice on dwarf pear trees the present sun, 
mer. Like every thing from his pen, they are very 
clear and practical. He says: 


“Pinching is a sort of anticipated pruning 
ticed upon the young growing shoots, intended to 
promote a uniform circulation of the sap, and thos 
regulate the growth, and also to induce fruitiy). 
ness. 

“In the management of trees, this is an 
tion of great importance, as it obviates the Deces- 
sity of heavy amputations being made at the Wi. 
ter and spring pruning. Instead of allowing cep. 
tain superfluous or misplaced shoots to acquire 
their full development at the expense of othe 
parts, we pinch them early, and give to the nega. 
sary parts, or branches of the tree, the Dutriment 
which they would have appropriated, if allowed ty 
remain. In this way we are able to obtain reguliy 
in one season, that two or more would be required 
for, if we depended wholly on the winter pra 
We will suppose, for an example, the case of g 
young nursery tree in the second year, intended 
for a standard. In ordinary cases, the termipg 
bud, either the natural one or that pruned to, is 
developed into the leading shoot or stem, and g 
greater or less number of buds below. it produce 
branches; and it frequently happens that some of 
these, if not pinched, acquire so much vigor as to 
injure the leader and — & consequent de 
formity in the tree. Fig. 1 represents a case 
of this kind, which is very common, and too ofteg 
neglected. The shoots, a, a, ought to have beep 
pinched the moment they began to exhibit a dispo. 
sition to outgrow the leader. There are other 
cases still worse than this, familiar to all tree 
growers: for instance, where a strong shoot is pro- 
duced on the middle or lower part of the stem, at 
tracting an undue proportion of the sap, thus con- 
tracting the growth of all other parts, and givi 
the young tree a deformed character. All 
shoots as these should be nipped early, the mo- 
ment their character is apparent, and thus a year’s 
growth nearly will be saved to the tree, and its 
proper form and proportions be preserved. In 
conducting young trees for pyramids, the constant 
and careful application of pinching is absolutely 
necessary, for in them we must have the lower 
branches always the strongest and longest, and it 
is only by operating on the shoots, in the earliest 
stages of growth, that we can fully attain this end; 
for the strongest shoots do not always grow at the 
desired point, but by timely attention they are per- 
fectly within our control. The various accidents 
and circumstances to which young trees are sub 
ject, give rise, in a multitude of cases, to an u- 
equal distribution of the sap in their different parts, 
and this produces, to a greater or less extent, de 
formity of growth. This, at once, shows the ne 
cessity tor pinching, to check the strong and favor 
the weak.” 


“The mode of performing the operation is simply 
to pinch off the end of the shoot with the thumb 
and finger. If a small portion of the remaining 





“JT wish Mr. Bargy would favor us with a little 





part is bruised, no matter—it affords a greatet 
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check than if a clean cut were made. He gives 
the accompanying illustration of pinching the lat- 


yal branch of a pear tree:” 


a » 








Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 

Fig.1, head of a young tree: }, the leader; a, a, vigorous 
thoots below it, that ought to have been pinched. Fig. 2, a 
branch of the pear, twice cut back with the lateral shoots pinch- 
ed; a, a, the first section ; ¢, c, o, the second; b, and 4, d, shoots 
pinched close to favor the leader, and those above them, 


“The branch was cut back the first time to d, 
(ig. 2) and below that pointfive shoots were 
oduced, none of which were needed for branches. 
@, therefore, pinched them in June, when about 
three inches long or thereabouts, and the result is, 





they are now fruit branches. The same branch 
was cut back the second time to d, d, and on that 
section seven shoots were produced that were not 
needed in the form of-the tree, and were conse- 

ently pinched and will become fruit branches. 

t the points b and d, d, are small spurs, the base 
of shoots that have been pinched close to favor 
the growth of the leader, as well as the develop- 
ment of the shoots below. Without pinching it 
would have been impossible to obtain such results 
in this branch in the same time.” 


“T have just been reading the leading article in 
the last number of the London Agricultural Ga- 








wtte, It opens with the question: ‘What is the 
plant which most occupies the attention and en- 
gages the interest of the British farmer?’ What 
do you think it is? Isit wheat, or barley, or oats? 
or is it clover as a preparation for wheat, or of 





turnips, which furnish such a large supply of suc- 


culent food for stock in winter, and enrich the land 
so much for the following cereal crops? Is it 
beans, or peas, or vetches, or rape, which occupies 
the thoughts and receives the attention of the 
farmer and his men at this season? No. It is 
Covon Grass!” 

“ We know little of couch grass in this country, 
as yet, anc it would be well if farmers and garden- 
ers would eradicate every spear that makes its ap- 
pearance—root and branch. On the light turnip 
soils of England it is a great pest, and it will be 
just as troublesome here if it once gets possession 
of the soil.” 

“T once asked H. N. Laneworruy, who has had 
considerable experience with couch, or quack, what 
was the best way to destroy it. With a merry 
twinkle of the eye he replied: ‘Fork it up care- 
fully, so as net to leave a particle of the root in 
the ground. Then put it on the top of a stamp 
where the sun can scorch it. Then take a stone 
and hammer it out flat. If the wind does not 
blow it off the stump, I think it will die in the 
course of the summer or the winter following.’” 

“This was, of course, a joke, but it showed how 
tenacious of life he had found this weed. The best 
way is not to let it get intothe ground. Theearth 
does not breed it, as some seem to suppose, and it 
is much easier to keep it out than to destroy it 
after it gets into the land.” , 





“The raspberries look exceedingly well this 
spring; but the suckers are springing up quite too 
freely between the rows. They should be cut off 
as soon as they appear, for there can be no doubt 
that they rob the parent plant. In fact, it is well 
to cut off every sucker from the hills, except the 
four you require for next season’s bearing canes, 
The ground should not be dug over. It breaks the 
roots, and this is one reason why so many suckers 
spring up. Hoe the surface, and kill every weed, 
and then give a heavy mulching of grass.” 

“The raspberries that I transplanted last sum- 
mer are doing well. It is the best method of start- 
ing new raspberry plots. The green suckers will 
transplant as readily as cabbage plants, and will 
bear fruit the next season.” 





“The strawberries never looked better. The 
plants are strong and vigorous and full of flowers, 
I expect a great crop of Wilsons, Early Scarlet, 
Triomphe de Gand and Trollope’s Victoria. Last 
year I gave them a heavy dressing of sulphate of 
ammonia and superphosphate, and they show the 
effects of it now. I was rather amused to see di- 


ee 


—— 
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rections in an agricultural paper, the other day, 
for watering strawberry plants with an ounce of 
sulphate of ammonia, which it was said could be 
obtained cheaply at the drug stores! To those 
who have been in the habit of using it by the tun, 
ounce dressings seem small affairs. It is the best 
of all manures for the garden in connection with 
superphosphate, and no one who has had experi- 
ence in its use will wish to dispense with it. The 
only objection to it is its cost. This spring it is 
worth eight cents a pound in New York. Two 
pounds to the square rod is a fair dressing, but 
three pounds on strawberries and other gross-feed- 
ing plants will do no harm. I scatter it broadcast 
on the land, being careful that it does not touch 
the leaves, or is brought in immediate contact with 
the roots.” 

“Tf I could afford the time, I would give the 
strawberries a thorough soaking with water as 
often as the ground became dry, till the fruit 
begins to ripen. The watering must not be con- 
tinued after that, or the fruit will be insipid. Plant 
in hills, hoe the surface at this season and destroy 
every weed; then give a good mulching with the 
grass clippings from the lawn, and the more water 
in dry weather afterwards the better. A slight 
watering is of no use. The roots descend deep 
into the soil, and unless these are reached the 
water does more harm than good. Deep, rich, 
thoroughly underdrained land, so situated that it 
could be irrigated at pleasure, would be the place 
to raise big crops of strawberries.” 





“T have been of the opinion that stirring the 
soil in the spring increased its temperature by let- 
ting in the rays of the sun; but I have been 
making some experiments which do not sustain this 
opinion. On the 31st of April I took four ther- 
mometers and placed them upright in holes in the 
soil about a foot deep. No. 1 was placed in a hole 
on the lawn; No.2 in a hole the same depth on 
bare land that has not been dug this spring, and 
No. 8 on land that has been dug; No. 4 I placed in 
a similar hole in the cold-frame—in other words, 
on land covered with glass, All the thermometers 
were carefully covered to exclude the air. After 
they had been in the ground a few hours I examin- 
ed them, with the following result: No. 1 (in the 
grass) marked 52°; No. 2 (land not dug) 51°; No. 
8 (land dug) 52°; No. 4 (under glass) 59°. The 
temperature of the air at the time (5 o’clock p. m.) 
was 65°; in the cold-frame it was 180°. The next 


morning, between 5 and 6 o’clock, I examined them 
again, the temperature of the air being 46°. No, 





Saas 
1 marked 51°; No. 2, 52°; No. 3, 50°: and Nas 
56°. (The temperature of the air jp the calg 
frame was also 56°.) A few days later, after yw 
had had a good deal of rain, I examineg they 
again. They then stood: No. 1, 54°; No, 8 
53°; No. 8, 52°. I examined them again tp 
day (May 19) and they stood: No.1, 58°. Nog 
52°; No. 8,52°. The temperature of the airy 
the time was 64°.” 

“ These results do not show any decided Cifferengg 
in the temperature of the soil. Its Uniformity 
rather surprised me. I thought the grass wigy 
exclude the sun, and also evaporate more wujg 
and thus produce cold; but such does not seen ip 
be the case.” 

“T was talking to Prof. Dewgy about these a. 
periments, and he asked me to test the temper, 
ture of the soil nearer the surface, 1 did so this 
morning in the same soil, but only two jnchs 
deep, I covered the thermometer completely with 
soil, No. 1 (in grass) marked 59° ; No, 2, 59> 
No. 3, 59° —all the same! It will be seen, hoy. 
ever, that the soil nearer the surface is about 7° 
warmer than that a foot deep.” 





“The Lima beans are just breaking the ai 
They are surrounded with boxes covered with 
glass. When it rainsI take off the boxes, Intw 
or three of the boxes I had neglected to put in th 
glass, and this morning I was examining them, mi 
was surprised to find that the soil in these bor 
was quite dry on the surface and inclined to bake, 
while that under those covered with glass wy 
quite moist and loose. The glass checks evapor 
tion. If the sun comes out too hot, the ghs 
should be shaded a little. This I do by throwing 
a handful of soil on the top of it.” 





““Cabbages and cauliflowers raised in the hot 
bed should always be “pricked out” before the 
final planting in the open air. I prick them ot 
into the cold-frame, but they will do about aswel 
in a warm border protected from the cold wind 
I find the quickest way to do it is to make a shit 
low trench with a spade, and stand the plants ini, 
pushing up the soil to them with the hand. This 
is much quicker than the old-fashioned way. 
making holes.” 

“ Cabbages, cauliflowers, celery, tomatoes, &y 
are greatly improved by pricking out in this sp 
The plants become strong and stocky, wheressi 
they are left in the original seed-bed, where thy 
are crowded, they are drawn up and spindling” 


“ Let usstep into the cold grapery for a momélh 
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gnd then I must go to my office and write about 
wheat-growing and the price of beeves! I confess 
you, privately, that this constant writing about 
agriculture and horticulture in a city office, is not 
always agreeable. in pleasant weather I had 
much rather be in the fields or in the garden. But 
the readers of the Genesee Farmer, 1 hope, would 
be disappointed if they did not get their paper by 
the first of the month.” 

« Why not write at home?” 

“] can’t! I can write better in my office, in 
my old chair, at the old desk, with files of 
papers and books lying around, and the. presses 
lumbering away up stairs, than any where else. 
We are creatures of habit. I know an eminent 
English clergyman’ who has a study down town, 
and for forty years he has gone to it as regularly 
gsa lawyer goes to his office. He can not study 
at home haif so pleasantly as in his old study down 
by the churgh.” 

“The cold grapery is decidedly not *‘ cold” this 
morning. A week or two ago I had a man and a 
Dotch woman tying up the vines to the wires, and 
I heard him remark, sub voce, ‘Somebody will 
have a good dinner to-day—lI smell the roast meat.’ 
The fact is, a gardener should always be up with 
the sun, and al) such work should be done before 
breakfast.” 

“If you open the bottom ventilators at this sea- 
son, there is great danger of getting mildew into 
the house, and though sulphur is a cure, it is best 
io keep it out if possible.” 

“It is better to omit syringing when the grapes 
arein bloom. On bright days, let the temperature 
rise to 95° or 100°: but I have not time to talk 
about these matters this morning.” 





Prantineg Appre Trees.—The Germantown 
Telegraph says: 

“It is certainly gratifying to see the increased at- 
tention which is being given to the cultivation 
ofapples. Farmers, who'a few years ago regarded 
the raising of this fruit as an almost impossible 
thing, and the labor spent upon it as just so much 
thrown away, are beginning to see their error, and 
are going into the planting of orchards witha great 
deal of spirit and every prospect of success. They 
find that it is a want of due care and management 
of orchards, not luck, the climate, soil, or any- 
thing else, which has hitherto been the bugbear.— 
Apples are now produced in Eastern Pennsylvania 
as abundantly in quantity and equal in size and 
quality as in any part of the world.” 





Tur Revue Horticole mentions two cases of pear 
trees having borne two crops of fruit during the 
past season, both equally well ripened. 








TREE MURDER. 


We have been occupied many years in advising 
the public on propagating, planting, pruning, pre- 
serving and improving trees for use and ornament, 
and by way of a change we intend now to offer a 
few observations on the art of killing trees. This 
must be a very useful art, because it is extensively 
practiced; and as people like to do as their neigh- 
bors no doubt we shall be counted among the num- 
ber of cur nation’s patriots if we endeavor to ex- 
plain a few of the processes by which trees are 
commonly crippled, rendered unfruitful, ugly, on- 
healthy or killed outright, 

We advise, then, that when trees are purchased 
it should be as late as possible in the planting sea- 
son. By this method the purchaser will make 
pretty sure of obtaining the weakest and most ugly 
of the stock left in the nursery after all the foolish 
people who like to keep their trees alive have had 
their pick. When the trees arrive home lay them 
anywhere, and be sure their roots are not covered, 
The more the air, frost and sunshine act on their 
roots the better. When they are planted take care 
to have the ground in a wet, pasty condition; do 
not prune them; let all the bruised and jagged 
parts of the roots remain; plant them very deep, 
do not tread them firm, and take care not to stake 
them. 

They will certainly begin to grow rather late in 
the spring, and endeavor to overcome the various 
impediments to their well doing which have been 
imposed upon them by the first conditions. This 
lengthens out the process of killing, and increases 
the interest of the task, Dig about their roots fre- 
quently allthe summer, If they are in thekitchen 
garden, crop as near to them as possible. You 
may as well have plenty of cabbage and cauli- 
flowers off the same ground as the apple and pear 
trees occupy, and so let there be no scruples about 
using the spade where their roots run, and even 
quite close to their stems, as the more you destroy 
their surface-fibres the better. It will not kill 
them quickly, but pnly cause them to send down 
tap-roots into the cold subsoil, and this will favor 
disease, which increases the fun. If they are in 
the border next the graxs-plot you have a fine op- 
portunity to practice a little torture. Grow 
climbers of some sort at the root of every tree— 
sweet peas will do very well, or honeysuckle, cone 
volvulus, clematis may be used; and to train them 
up the stems use wall nails, and nail up the trailing 
plants with shreds, just as if they were growing on 
a wall. This will make plenty of wounds in the 
bark and cause canker nicely. Then, if any of 
your rifle-shooting friends want practice let them 
aim at the stems of the trees, and see how many 
bullets they can plant in the wood; and if you 
want to try one of Saynor’s knives at any time 
scoop out pieces of wood from the stems. If a 
branch grows where you do not want it snap it off; 
if there is any fruit produced knock it off with a 
heavy stick—this will bruise the fruit and the 
trees at the same time, and serve as healthy exer- 
cise. 

One very effectual way of killing is largely prac- 
ticed in suburban gardens, It is slow end sure, 
and so pays well, because it affords a lastis g amuse- 
ment. It consists in periodically raising ‘he level 
of the soil above the trees—say, putting on six 
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inches of loam this year to raise the level of a bed 
or border where trees are planted. Next year an- 
other six inches of old mortar, or sand, or coal 
ashes, Perhaps the next year a high bank for 
ferns, and soon, to remove the roots of the trees 
further and further from the atmosphere and sun- 
shine. This causes gouty swellings in the branches, 
then canker, then barrenness. By-and-by some 
of the branches die, the stem dies on one side, 
more branches perish, and the head of the tree 
is prettily springled with dead spray, and feeble 
shoots do not grow at all. Now ring it near the 
bottom, and make the ring complete all round, and 
at least four inches wide. This will hasten the 
death of the tree, and you may have the pleasure 
the next year of cutting it down and obtaining a 
cartload of firewood as a reward for your perse- 
verance, . 

There are quicker methods, such as cutting a 
tree down, and soaking the roots’ with sulphuric 
acid, etc., but these are not artistic, and they make 
an end of the matter too quick to be amusing.— 
Slow processes are to be preferred, such as destroy- 
ing the surface-roots, tearing off the bark, carving 
your name, and the names of all your friends on 
the stem, painting the stem and branches with 
ordinary house paints in Which there is plenty of 
white lead. Always allow young trees to be used 
on washing days to tie clothes lines; such a ser- 
vice is worth having, as it tends to bruise the 
bark, and draw the tree aside out of the perpen- 
dicular, which is a nice strain on its roots, and very 
advantageous. Above al] things, when transplant- 
ing, make short work of it. Just open the soil 
around the tree, and chop at its roots freely, and 
then tear it out of the ground. It is sheer waste 
of time and strength to loosen every root with a 
fork, and lift it without injuring a fibre. 





THE CURRANT WORM. 





At a late meeting of the Fruit Growers’ So- 
ciety of Western New York, the subject of the 
Currant Worm was discussed, and remedies for it 
were suggested, the two most prominent were 
slacked lime and a solution of whale oil soap. The 
lime was said to be a complete remedy. 

In connection with this we should like to ask 
the question whether or not this worm really does 
any mischief to the currant bush or crop? We 
say really, becanse while it apparently does injury, 
we never have in our own crop realized any. We 
have had constant crops, year in and year out, for 
about sixteen years upon the same bushes, without 

aying the least attention tothe worm, believing 
its operations to be pretty nearly up to the prun- 
ing required by the habits of the currant. 

Last fall a-year we removed a number of old 
currant bushes, some of the single stalks being 
nearly as thick as a man’s arms, among which the 
worm had always been allowed to have full sway, 
which were so sound and healthy that they didn’t 
know they had been disturbed, and went on bear- 
ing abundantly. The same‘appears to be the case 
with the removal of as many more last fall, being 
now as full of fruit buds as possible. 

Currant bushes, however, should be pruned 
whenever they require it. Very old wood and all 
unnecessary succors should be removed. By thus 








== 


thinning out the bush the fruit is much 


finer. larger and 


So writes Colonel Freas of the Germantown Mele 
graph, It is very evident that the Z008e! 
saw-fly has not visited our friend's bushes, Whe 
it does h& will no longer ask “if the worm » 
does any mischief to the currant bush or erat 


In this section the caterpillers, if left alone Will dy 
vour every leaf from the bushes. They area 
pest. He may’ congratulate himself that they han 
not yet visited his garden.’ 





THE PEST OF THE APPLE ORCHARD, 


Tue following seasonable remarks are from the 
Maine Farmer: 


It becomes our duty once a year to warn oy 
readers upon the approach of the borer, that 
of the orchard, and we do it, not that they neg 
information about his destructive habits, and, 
remedy therefor—but that they may be remind 
of this knowledge already gained, and put itig 
practice, for al! of us are apt to need remindi 
thereof; hence, “line upon line, and precept Opa 
precept ” is necessary. 

The habits of the insect, the time and manne 
of its depositing eggs, and its destructive effedy 
are well known. How to detect its appearance ip 
the tree, and to compel him to leave, or, what i 
better still, to prevent the beetle from depositing 
its eggs in the bark, is the information most 
Constant watchfulness must be relied upon in th 
former case; and the-place where the borer entey 
the tree is detected by the chips or borings which 
he has made. This entrance place found, he 
in most instances, be reached by a wire fitted fy 
the purpose, and dislodged from his quarters, Ay 
to a remedy for the latter we copy the following 
from an article in the Register of Rural Affain, 
for 1868, from the pen of Dr. Asa Firon, thie fing 
entomologist, and one of the most practical hort. 
culturists in the country: 

“To repel this beetle from depositing its egg 
upon the bark, the tree, the latter part of May, 
should be rubbed with soft soap, or have some 
other alkaline substance applied to it. Five year 
ago I treated half my young trees in this man 
and the following spring not a borer could be fou 
in any of them, while of those to which soap wa 
not applied, the major part had young borems 
quarter of an inch long in them, fifteen of thes 
worms being found in a single small tree. I have 
continued to apply soap to the same trees ead 
year since, but have occasionally found borers if 
some of them. I am inclined to think, if - is 
applied the latter part of May, and repeated i 
copious rains occur to wash it off before the end d 
June, the trees will never be attacked by this it 
sect. Dusting the buts of the trees thickly will 
air-slacked lime bids fair, from experiments wi 


than the soap. If, notwithstanding these precat 
tions, any worms become established at the rootdl 
the tree, they should immediately be ferreted ow 
and destroyed. This can be done much mom 
easily when they are young and small, as they a 





then lying in or directly under the bark.” 








I have recently commenced, to be more efficaciot . 
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“Ais OF BLACKBERRIES FOR WINE. 


tas New York Tribune in an article on black- 
perries has the following estimate of their value 
tole 
or the object of raising blackberries for 
fruit, to eat or sell, there is another of equal 
pporanoe. A very palatable wine or cordial can 
made, which, if sold at the usual rates, will 
~ «the crop a very profitable one, for 80 quarts 
of Lawton blackberries, and 90 Ibs. of double re- 
ned sugar, Will make & barrel of wine, such as 
commanded $2 a gallon for several years in 
- York. Now, if we count the wine at a 
sholesale price of only $1 a gallon, and reduce the 
‘4a of berries, the following would be something 
¢ the 


ITEMS OF COST OF WINE. 


pashels marts) of berries, for a barre!, at 64c...... $5 00 
ends J bong eissrcesaacsacets Soeeabeotudind 10 85 
(rushing and MIXING 20+ --eeseeeererceeeeeeeeeeeeees oe 65 


Cost per barrel oe  unecepnestesesdseebscndenctessene 
The product of wine per acre yielding 100 bush- 
dsof berries, would be 40 barrels, costing, exclu- 
iveof berries, $11 a barrel, and selling at $1 a 
on, for $1,200. i 

Upon this calculation, will the market ever be 
atted, or will the cultivation of the crop, which 
cots no more than a crop of corn, exclusive of the 
icking, ever cease to be renumerative ? 

There is another thing in this connection. We 
have, we do, we shall send Ohio whisky to France, 
to be run through the stills upon the lees of the 
wine press, which we buy back at a high price 
under the name of brandy. From blackberry 
wine we can make a very superior brandy at less 





and far more fit for medicinal purposes. We 
tan also make blackberry sirup, if we have the 
fait in abundance, that will cure all the summer 
complaints in the community, and save the lives of 
marmy of children every year. ns. 
For sirup, no water is added to the juice and 
. For wine, after the sugar is well dissolved 
by frequent shaking of the barrel, it is filled up 
with water and allowed to ferment, and then treat- 





eas all domestic wine should be. 





Tur Srripsp Buea.—One of the’ remedies for 
the striped bug in melon and cucumber patches is 
recommended in the Philadelphia Farmer and 
Gardener, It consists in arranging the hatching 
of spring chickens so as to bring out the brood 
about the time that the striped bugs appear, and 
then set one or more coops, according to the size 
of the melon patch, amoung the vines or hills, each 
coop containing a brood of small chickens freely 
running in and out of the coop, but keeping the 
dem carefully confined. These little chicks he 
found the most industrious and vigilent scavengers 
that he ever met with. Not a bug escapes them, 
whether they are on the vine or on the earth, and 
they pick them off easy and daintily, without 
doing the least injury to the melons, or even dis- 
torbing a single leaf. By the time that the brood 
of chicks get old enough to scratch, a younger 
ag be substituted, and the older ones re- 
mov 





“WALKS AND TALES IN THE GARDEN.” 





Messrs. Eprrors.—Under the above heading, 
page 152, May number of your paper, it tells how 
the writer of the article “last spring set out fifty 
or sixty peach trees, and designs to train them so 
low that the branches can be bent down and 
pegged to the ground so that: the snow will protect 
them.” Now will make the writer of: the above 
a fair offer, viz: If he will persevere in his designe, 
and will every autamn after having pegged down ° 
the branches, cover them with evergreen boughs, 
(for fear he may lack a covering of snow) I will, 
for a very small premium, warrant him a crop of 
I have, away down here in 
this region of ice and granite, some thirty peach 
trees, but the blossom buds almost universally 
winter kill, and I get nary a peach from those 


peaches every year. 


branches exposed to the colds of our winters, 


In the spring of 1861, after a winter of deep 
snows, a number of the limbs of the trees that 
were covered with snow blossomed, and I had a 
few dozen peaches in autumn. In the fall of 1861 
I bent down a few of the lower limbs of some of 
the trees and confined them near the ground by 
wooden hooks, All of those thus fastened down 
bore full crops last year. Last fall I procured some 
twenty-five or thirty suitable hooks and pinned | 
down a large number of branches; they have come * 
out thisspring fresh and sound, and are now nearly 
in blossom, while I do not think there will he a 
single blossom on any of the trees above the snow 
line. I have no doubt that peaches can be grown 
here annually if the trees are so trained as to have 
their limbs staked to the ground and cover them 
with spruce, pine. or hemlock boughs. Snow 
would answer the same purpose, but we are not 


always sure of it, Levi Barrett, 


Warner, NV. H., May, 1863. 





Hogmwe Onions.—Our friend 8. W., whose 
“ Notes for. the Month” came to hand too late for 


insertion in this number, says: 


“You say that the hoe should not be used amon 
onions. This is rather a startling theory to us ol 


stagers on clay loams, where fifty per cent of the 
purest sand we can find this side the sea shore will 
not prevent the soil from crusting uver after every 
shower. But you again vindicate the hoe ‘asa 
fertilizer’ in your * Walks and Talks in the Gar- 
den.’ Mulching or top dressing might do instead 
of the hoe for onions, if they did not, as you say, 
require the heat of the sun. Mulching with tan 
or straw might do for strawberries, but I have 
thought that the acid of Wuson’s Albanies was 
improved almost to sweetness when the surface was 
scarified with the hoe enough to destroy the early 
weeds, and to hasten the ripening of the plants by 


letting the rays of the sun warm their roots,” 


The afticle alluded to was taken from an English 
paper. Wedid not intend to be understood as 
endorsing it. Wedo not see how the hoe can be 
dispensed with during the early stages of the 
growth of the onion, neither do we think a light 


hoeing could do any harm, 
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A Lavy at Pimlico, whose friends had arrived y 
bey. 
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atl 1S cel la N f 0 Ul 5 + pectedly, got up an impromptu dinn 


“CHURCH BELLES.” 


Comrne in couples, 
Smiling so sweetly, 

"—o long aisle 

- Tripping so featly. 





Flutter of feathers, 
Rustle of dresses, 

Fixing of ribbons. 
Shaking of tresses. 


Envying bonnets, 
Envying laces, 

Nodding at neighbors, 
Peering in faces. 


Whispering softly, 
Heeding no sermon, 

What they go there for 
Hard to determine, 


On all around them 
Gazing benignly, 
Wholly unconscious, 
Singing divinely. 


Prosy discoursing 
Don’t suit their whims, 
Plain they assemble 
Just for, the * hims!” 





Be Cueerrut at yvour Mea.s.—The benefit derived 
from food taken depends very much upon the condition 
e of the body while eating. If taken in a moody, cross or 
despairing condition of the mind, digestion is much less 
perfect and slower than when taken with a cheerful dis- 
position. Very rapid and silent eating should be avoided, 
and some topic of interest introduced at meals that all 
may partake in, and if a hearty laugh is occasionally in- 
dulged in it will be all the better. 
that a person dining in pleasant and social company can 


It is not uncommon 


eat and digest well that which, when eaten alone and the 
‘mind absorbed in some deep study, or brooding over cares 
and disappointments, would be long undigested in the 
stomach, causing disarrangement and pain, and, if much 
indulged in, become the cause of permanent and irre- 
parable injury to the system. 





On one occasion Curran had tried hard to extract some 
facts from a cunning little fellow, who had artfully 
evaded all his skill; but, at last, the witness, writhing 
under the infliction, called out tothe Judge: ‘My Lord, 
my Lord! I can’t answer yon wee gintleman, he is put- 
ting me in sich a doldrum.” The Judge, who happened 
to be an Englishman, and had never heard the word 
“doldrum” before, instantly called out: “A ‘doldrum,’ 
Mr. Curran—what does the man mean by a ‘ doldrum?’” 
“Oh, my Lord,” replied Curran, with the utmost gravity, 
“it is a complaint very common with fellows of this 
description; it is a confusion of the head, arising from 
corruption of the heart.” 





Way a Doe Waaates nis Tart.—Lord Dundreary tells 
his friend the solution of this difficult riddle: ‘“ Because 
the dog is stronger than the tail; if be wasn’t, the tail 
would waggle the dog.” 


Way Queens Govern Betrer taan Krnes.—Because 
under Kings it is women who govern and men under 





at party, and va 


compelled to send to the nearest pastry-cook’s for 
Som 


large tarts. All went well until the lady, Wishing to show 
off by pretending not to know what was on h 


Q , er 
table, unluckily pointed with an air of great di a 


the dish of confectionery, and inquired: “Joba, the 
are these tarts?” ‘Whereupon John, in the thas af 


his heart, looking at the tarts in a commercial rather then 
a calinary point of view, briskly replied: « Fourper 
apiece, ma’am !” 











Uxtucky Frinay.—A curious bit of Statistics in th, 
French papers illustrates the superstition of the Parisiang 
It is observed that on Fridays the omnibus Circulation of 
Paris diminishes in the proportion of twenty-five “A 
cent., proving how strong is the superstitions avoidance 
of doing any thing that can be helped on that day, [ti 
also further remarked that when Friday happens to fal 
on the 13th of the month, (which occurred twice last 
year,) the omnibus receipts decrease at the rate of fifty 


‘per cent. 


ie eee ee 

A Famiuiar Iuiustration.—A medical student, unde 
examination, being asked the different effects of heat and 
cold, replied: “Heat expands and cold contracty” 
“Quite right. Can you give me an example?” “Ya 
sir. In summer, which is hot, the days are longer; ang 


in winter, which is cold, the days are shorter” 


niches eoclstiitnt 

Montatens, the celebrated French essayist, whoseclar 
style, as well as vigor of thought, has been the praise of 
good critics the world over, made his boast that he never 
used a word that could not be readily understood by ary. 
body in the Paris markets—a fact full of instruction fr 
all who desire success in addressing the people. 

; _conineenagaieasliinimeamatna 

Tuat was a pretty conceit of a romantic husband and 
father whose name was Rose, who named his daughter 
“Wild,” so that she grew up under the appellation of 
“Wila Rose.” But the romance of the name was sadly 
spoiled in a few years, for she married a man by the 
name of “ Bull.” 





Can you read and punctuate these lines correctly, som 


to write them true? 


Every scholar in this land 

Has twenty nai!s upon each hand, 
Five and twenty on hands and feet; 
And tunis is true without deceit. 





" A cockney tourist met a Scottish lassie going barefoot 
toward Glasgow. “Lassie,” said he, “IT should like to 
know if all the people in these parts go barefoot?” “Part 
on ’em do, and part on’em mind their own business’ 
was the rather settling reply. 


3 DD 








A Curcaao man, who had not been out of the city for 
fears, fainted away in the pure air of Rock Prairie. He 
was only resuscitated by putting a dead fish to his nose, 
when he slowly revived, exclaiming: “That's good—it 
smells like home.” 





A SENTIMENTAL young man thus feelingly expres 
himself: “Even as Nature benevolently guards the ras 





Queens. 


with thorns, so does she endow women with pins.” 
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es 


ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


Contributed to the Genesee Farmer. 





Pasts FoR PAPERING Watts.—The following is said to be 
peexcellent paste, and adheres well on walls that have been 
whitewashed for years: Take the whites of four eggs, well 
beaten, one quart of cold water; thicken with rye flour to 
the consistency of common paste. 





Hin Soar.—Five gallons of soft water; three pounds 
of unslacked lime; six pounds of sul-soda; boil till dis- 
golved; let it settle over night; drain it off; throw the 
dregs away; put in seven pounds of clean grease; boil 
twenty minutes; pour it out; letit cool; cut it into cakes 
and set it out to dry. 

Lsxox Pis.—Two cups of sugar, two cups of warm 
water, two eggs, two lemons, tbree ounces of butter, one 
tablespoonful of corn starch. Grate the rind of the 
jemons; use the juice of both lemons, but the rind of 
only one, or it will make it bitter; beat the sugar and 
eggs together, then add the juice and rind, then the but- 
ter and corn starch, then add the warm water. This is 
sufficient for two pies. We consider this a very excellent 
pie —Germantown Telegraph. 





Care May Puppine.—Take eight tablespoonfuls of 
flour sifted, one quart of new milk, six eggs. If you have 
cream, it is very nice to use part cream with the milk, but 
is good with the milk alone. Mix the flour with a part 
of the milk and beat it very smooth, then add the rest of 
the milk with a little salt, a saltspoon part full, beat the 
yolks and white separately, add the white just as you are 
ready to put it in the oven; bake from a half to three. 
quarters of an an hour in a moderate oven. 

The follo sing sauce is very good to eat on Cape May 
pudding : Quarter of a pound of butter and one-half 
half pound of sugar. Beat the butter to a cream, then 
add the sugar, next a teacupful of wine, or more,if the 
butter and sugar will take it. You can flavor with what 
you like—vanilla, lemon or nutmeg.—“ Doveu,” in Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. 





How to Sweep a Carpet.—Take a common wash-tub, 
or some vessel large enough to admit a broom freely, and 
put in clean cold water to the depth of a foot or more. 
Then take a broom, (one partly worn so as to be a little 
stiff is the best,) dip it in six inches or so and hold over 
the tub, or go out doors, and knock off all the drops of 
water. This can be done most effectually by holding it 
in one hand and rapping it with the other on the broom 
corn above where it is wet. Commence brushing lightly 
attirst, going over with it the second time, or more, and 
if your carpet is very dusty, do not sweep more than a 
square yard or two before dipping your broom into the 
Water again ; this will rinse off all the particles of dust 
adhering to the broom. Rap off the drops of water as 
before, and begin again, continuing to do so till the whole 
iscleaned. Should the water get very dirty before com- 
pleting the room, it can be changed. One who has never 
tried the experiment, will probably be surprised at the 








quantity of dirt which will be washed from the broom 
into the water. A carpet can be cleaned more effectually 
in this way than it can possible be done with a dry broom, 
as the particles of dust adhere to the broom instead of 
rising to fall back on the carpet. There is no danger of 
injuring even a fancy carpet, if the drops of water are 
thoronghly removed from the broom. Let no one try 
who has not time and patience.—New York Times. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


Ir is a marked feature of social life in England, and 
certainly one of its especial charms, that mothers and 
daughters are so uniformly seen together at their own 

ome. Not only is the mother the first lady to whom you 
are introduced at the house where you visit, but mistress 
of the ceremonies throughout; not only does she preside 
at the dinner-table, but in the evening party she sits as 
queen, Whatever may be your first impressions of such 
an arrangement—if it happeus that your sympathies are 
with the younger ladies—you will very soon learn to 
think that the mother’s absence would be very sincerely 
regretted by the daughters. As a picture, all must admit 
the arrangement to be perfect. The portly form and 
matronly dignity of the mother are an exquisite foil to 
the youthful beauty and maiden coyness of the daughters. 
And you will find nothing to mar, but every thing to en- 
The mother’s presence 
never seems to operate as an unwelcome restraint. Be- 
tween her and the daughters you will mark the most 
joyous, playful, loving freedom, without the sacrifice of 
a tittle of parental dignity and authority on the one hand, 
or of sweet and graceful filial duty on the other. It may 
be said of English families generally, that these two 








hance the interest of the picture. 


things are eminently characteristic, to wit, uniform pa- 
rental authority, and the most charming freedom of in- 
tercourse between parents and their children. 

You can not visit an English family in a familiar way 
without discovering what will possibly surprise you, that 
a deep dislike of ceremony and state is a very marked 
characteristic of an English woman. This feature ig 
strongést in those highest in rank, and has been a marked 
feature in the character of the Queen herself from her 
girlhood, * Now that she is a widow, and her children are 
growing to the stature of manhood and womanhood, and 
leaving their home forever, how delightful to recall the 
sweet pictures of her early married life, when she so 
much loved to saunter, with her noble and good husband, 
over the beach near their beautiful house in the Isle of 
Wight, and to watch those then little children as they 
amused themselves with trying to find two pebbles of 
the same shape, or dig wells iu the sand with their tiny 
wooden spades. Was she not a great deal happier amid 
those sweet domestic scenes than when surrounded with 
glittering nobility on the grand State occasions _— Boston 
Review. 





Recipe ror Kiiuine Basres.—The Water Cure World 
gives “eleven modes of committing infanticide,” one of 
which is the following: 

“Keeping children quiet by giving paregoric and cor- 
dials, by teaching them to suck candy, and by supplying 
them with raisins, nuts and rich cake. When they are 
sick, by giving mercury, tartar-emetic and arsenic, under 
the mistaken notion that they are medicines and not 





irritant poisons.” 
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THE SQUIRREL AND HIS FRIENDS. 





A rew days ago, I saw « beautiful red squirrel come out 
of his winter’s nests, and run up to the top of the tree to 
get a breath of fresh air, and have a look at his neighbors. 
His eyes were bright, and his coat was shining, and he 
looked as if the nuts and apples he had laid up for the 
season were likely to hold out. Now, all the children in 
the city love squirrels; there is not one whose eyes would 
not brighten at this little friend of theirsand mine. And 
yet the first boy who saw him began pelting him with 
snow-balls; you would have thought he was a rebel, and 
yet I am sure he was true to the striped flag. Children 
are very apt to tease and torment all these beautiful wild 
creatures, but they can not tell why they doit. I would 
like to offer a prize for a boy who never threw a stone at 
achipmunk, but I am afraid it would be difficult to find 
him. You all like the funny rogue, but you have a strange 
way of showingit. Why don’t you teach him to be glad 
to see you, and make him feel, when you gather around 
him, that he is only among friends ? 

He is a good deal like you in many respects. He is fond 

of play, but I never heard of his trying to frighten child- 
ren, as he easily might, and he knows they are always 
frightening him. He loves nuts and apples, but he gath- 
ers them himself. and packs them away very carefully, 
and isn’t apt to eattoo many. He will not touch the corn 
till itis ripe, and then if the farmer neglects to gather it, 
he meets him in the field some bright morning, and says, 
“Neighbor Two-legs, winter is coming. Isn’t it about 
time to get thiscrop under cover?’ Indeed, the worst 
fault that you can find with him is that he sometimes de- 
stroys eggs and young birds, but he is not half as much 
to blame as boys who do the same. He takes them be- 
cause he is hungry, and you only take them just for fun, 
forgetting that every bird loves her little ones just as you 
love the baby in the cradle. I have lately read of a boy 
who had the charge of cows and horses, and was so cruel 
to them that they trembled when they saw him coming. 
Iwish all my young readers would make pets of the 
animals they know, until every creature, whether wild 
or tame, would learn to regard them as playmates and 
friends. 





Tar Ecno.—A little boy knew nothing about an echo; 
but one day he cried out, as he jamped about in the grass, 
“ Ho? H-o-p!” and immediately from a little wall cluse at 
hand, he heard, “ Ho! H-o-p!” Astonished, he called 
out, “Who are you?’ The voice at once answered, 
“Who are you?” “You're a stupid little fool!” cried 
the boy, beginning to be angry. “Stupid little fool!” 
came back from the wall. 

The boy grew enraged, andin his passion shouted all 
manner of abusive names; the wall gave them all faith- 
fully back again. Then the child searched all over for 
the mocking boy, that he might take vengeance on him ; 
but no creature could he find but a harmless pussy hunt- 


ing sparrows. 


plained bitterly how a wicked boy, hidden 
bihind the old wall, had been calling him hard 
“There,” said his mother, « you have betra: ed 
self. You heard only your own words reese iat 
wall, as you have seen your own face, sometim 
ed from a glass. If you had given kind tones ng 
ly words, kind tones and friendly words would oe 
turned to you again. And so it always is; the “ 
of others is but the echo of our own. H we at 
kindly and considerately, they will treat us kind) 
considerately in return; but if we are rough alate 
them, we must expect nothing more ourselves,” P 





THE MOUSE THAT GRUMBLED, 


A LITTLE mouse once found fault with Jjts Supper. 
wanted what itcould not have. “My child,” saiq io 
mother, “ your supper is better than many little mice get 
Many little mice get nothing.” This did not make it wy 
better pleased or more thankful. “It did not care Whe 
ther other little mice went hungry or not,” it Said; “fp 
its part, it wanted cheese ;” and because it could not have 
it, itran up into a corner of the hole, turned its back 
and pouted. Ab, I'm afraid there are other Danghty 
children who do just so. 

“Can’t I go and get some myself?” cried the foolish 
little mouse. “My child,” said the patient mother, “Fou 
know not the traps that are set in our way. Have you 
forgotten that terrible enemy of our race, the great yd. 
low cat, that ate up your cousins? Remember how wa 
you are off, and let well enough alone, before yop 
leave our snug hole for the uncertainties of life on th 
premises. We are near enough to the granary to satisfy 
every reasonable want, and there’s your fine playground 
among the rafters.’” More good words were said, an 
she then left the little mouse to its own reflections, whik 
she went out for a short walk under the burdock leaves, 
No sooner was her back turned than out came the little 
mouse from the corner, left itself down the hole, and 
scampered in the direction of the pantry. On its way it 
met a dashing young rat, and asked his advice. “No 
thing Ware, nothing have,” said the rat. That advice 
pleased the little mouse, and it marched boldly on—-it 
knew where, for it had often heard the old rats describe it 
At length it reached a secret opening into the pantry, 
and found it—stopped up! How angry the little mous 
was; while the savory smells that came through the 
walls only aggravated it the more. Heedless of danger, 
it began to gnaw, gnaw, gnaw, without stopping to listen 
A rich nibble and a belly full were all it thought of A 
last it contrived to squeeze in, as tickled as could be, and 
laughing in its sleeve at its cautious old mother. In this 
state of mind, just rounding a firkin, a couple of glassy 
eyes, a huge mouth, and monstrous whiskers confronted 
it. A terrible fright seizedits whole body. Where 
go and what to do, it knew not; butit took to its leg, 
got out of a door, then ran again, the yellow cat at it 
heels. Did shecatch it? Some time after she was seem 
licking her chops, but she kept dark, answering 0 
questions. 

Its mother came in from her walk under the burdock 
leaves, and never saw her mouse again. “ Ab, it ise 
sorry sign when children find fault with what is set be 








Indignant and surprised, the child ran home, and com- 


fore them,” she said and sighed. 
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Norss ox THE WEATHER FROM Aprit litm to Mar 


yen, 1863.—The mean heat of the first half of April was 
319, or 8° below the average for twenty-six years. The 
ant the last half was 48.5°, or nearly 2° above the 
gerage. The mean of the month was 48.2°, or half a 
degree below the average for twenty-six years. 

The principal rain was on the 17th, 1.58 inches, and in 
fhe month only 2.79 inches. The last week of April was 
niber dry. 

The elms and soft’ maples were in full flower in the 
gird week of the month, and the poplars were sending 
rth their catkins. Lilac was leafed on the 23d; the 
olden currant and the weeping willow on the 25th. 
Grass starts slowly. Much cold wind on the surface from 
ye northeast, as from the cold Lake Ontario. 

May continued cool and dry till the 7th, when near an 
inch of rain fell on that and the next day. The weather 
es been warmer since. At noon of the 9th, 74°; of the 
ith, 76°; and its mean heat 67°, The heat of the first 
uf of May was 50.8°, or near 8° below the average for 
wenty-six years. Soft maples leafed on the 6th; cher- 
es blossomed from 10th to 15th, as they were early or 
te kinds. Peaches blossomed at the same time very full, 
p that the cold of February, whieh was five degrees be- 
in zero, did not destroy the buds, as has been often as- 
gtted. Hard maple leafed, without flowers, on the 10th, 
wi some of them flowered a little earlier without leaves. 
(uly slight rain on the 7th, and the earth is a little dry. 
(othe whole, May has been pretty pleasant; vegetation 
hws moved steadily onward; green foliage is common. A 
white and considerable frost on roofs, plank-walks, &c., 
m the Sth. The season is held to be late, but the trees 
tere in blossom about the same time last year, a rather 


backward spring. 




















AGear Crop or CLoyer.—Two years ago we gave a 
fiend of ours half a tun of superphosphate of lime to 
aperiment on corn, &c. He could not see much effect 
fomiton the corn. The land on which it was sown was 
reeled down last year with oats. There was a heavy 
top of oats, and this spring the clover is the earliest and 
te beaviest we have seen anywhere. It is now fit to cut 
green food for horses. He attributes the great 
rowth of the clover to the superphosphate. 


Tar Poraro Diszase.—J. M. Reap, of Allen county, 
writes us that some years ago he rented two acres 
land to two men to plant with potatoes. One man, in 
ing his potatoes, made a large flat hill, and his pota- 
all rotted. The other made the hills of a sharp con- | 
form, that would shed water. His potatoes were all 
Mr, R. took the hint, and since then has made 


Tse Woo. Margert.—It is. impossible as yet to form 
any definite idea as to the price of wool the coming sea- 
son. As yet the market has not opened. The excessive 
abundance of mapey will stimulate speculation, and have 
a tendency to keep up the price. Wool is now 15 cents 
per pound lower than the extreme high rates during the 
winter, but still much higher than last season’s prices. 
An experienced wool buyer informs us that he thinks the 
market will open at an advance of about 10 cents per 
pound over last season’s rates. 

The stock of wool in the hands of dealers and manu- 
facturers is very large. Stimulated by high prices, and 
in spite of the high rate of exchange, wool bas been im- 
ported from abroad in immense quantities. Still, the 
high price of cotton and the increased demand for woolen 
goods for army purposes, together with the high pre- 
mium on gold, should, one would think, keep up the 
price of wool. 

The price of gold, in the end, other things being equal, 
regulates the price of all other articles, and wool, on 6 
specie paying basis, is now by no means extravagantly 
bigh. 


Tue Price or Farus.—In the Genesee Farmer for Sep- 
tember, 1861, page 267, in an article on the “ Effect of 
the War on Agriculture,” we argued that one effect 
would be to increase the price of all agricultural pro- 
duce, and the price of all productive real estate. Some 
of ouf friends were disposed to ridicule the idea, but the 
result has been precisely as there indicated. 

It is true that real estate has not advanced as much or 
as rapidly as we expected, but fafms are unquestionably 
higher now than before the commencement of the war. 
A farmer in this vicinity remarked to us, a day or two 
ago: “I have for six years been wanting to sell my farm, 
and now I have had several offers at a higher price than 
I ever expected to get, but J dare not sell. I do not know 
what to do with the money.” 

The number of farms that have changed hands in the 
past few months, is larger than at any former period, 
We are undoubtedly on the eve of a grand real estate 
speculation. Stocks, during the past month, have ad- 
vanced 10, 20, 30 and even 40 per cent.! Real estate ig 
always the last to move, but its turn will come ere long. 


A Goop Crop or Sweors.—We are indebted to a Cana- 
dian friend for a report of the Judges appointed by the 
Hamilton and Wentworth Agricultural Association to ex-. 
amine the crops of roots entered for the prizes last fall. 
The crop of ruta-bagas that received the first prize was 
grown on sod land, manured in the fall with twenty loads 
of stable manure per acre and plowed in. Seed sown on 
the flat in rows two feet apart about the 12th of June, at 
the rate of two'pounds per acre. The yield was nine 
hundred and forty-five bushels per acre, seventy-three 
pounds per bushel. This would make over thirty-four 
tuns of bulbs per acre. i 


measured, and was found to girth above the roots twelve 
feet two inches. The circumference is nearly as large for 





round hills, and has had excellent potatoes, 








some distance above the roots. 
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A taree cedar tree in Dixmont, Me., was recently _ 
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Tue publisher of a family paper in this city is greatly 
affected by the following few lines at the head of our ad- 
vertising columns: 


“The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every 
State and Territory, and in all the British Provinces.” 


He says this is “a transparent fib,” because “there is 
not a journal in all the loyal States which does or can 
circulate in every State and Territory.” If he had read 
a little more carefully, he would have seen that we do not 
say the Farmer “ circulates” in every State, but that it bas 
“ subscribers.” We have subscribers, who have paid for 
the Farmer, in the Southern States, to whom we are un- 
able to send the paper; but they are still “subscribers.” 
We owe them a certain number of papers, and we have 
no wish to repudiate the debt. At the time the rebellion 
broke out, the Genesee Farmer had the following list of 
subscribers in the United States and Territories and in 
the British Provinces: 























Number of Number of 

Subscribers. Subscribers. 
Bis ccc cece cccceucss 151 | Tennessee,.............. 180 
New Hampshire,........ SOT incckd cocessevecs 229 
WANE, cccccseciacece i Or rrr rer 537 
Massachusetts, _ =e eas 1621 
Rhode Island, IE ons cacnaieunnans 952 
Connecticul,.. ....-.-+00+ Arkansas,.........c0cces 8 
OT) SS eae DE iced rehuameiee 292 
New Jersey,.......sseees eee 87 
Pennsylvania, OS eee 75 
Delaware, ... BED accdhedtseccocne 53 
Maryland, ...... New Mexico,.........00¢ 1 
District of Columbia, DIE kcacodsecessecesen 136 
Virginia,........ 188 | Nebraska, ...........0+ . 7 
North Carolina, EE 32 
South C.rolina,. es 80 | Washington Territory... 22 
Borgia, ..0.cccccccccce 88 | Canada Fast,........ 80 
ns ecccccnssosaece 1] Canada West,. 4199 
IY v66.00000s000 600 15 | New Brunswick, 79 
Misslesippl, .... ..cccccee 60 | Nova Scotia... 28 
WM ccccnccesose -vecen 12 | Great Britain,........... 8 
Kentucky, ...2.ccccccece 285 | Honolulu,............00 1 
Wilobiaae,, ......00cceree FOS § Ciledy. ccc cccsscccceses 1 
Wisconsin,......sceseee 952 
Louisiana, ..........0008 48 | WG ccavcencdcsane 20.297 


If our family cotemporary will cast his eye over the 
above, he will see that we have subscribers “in every 
State and Territory and in all the British [North 
American] Provinces ;” and even yet we occasionally re- 
ceive aletter from some of our old subscribers, who for- 
merly resided in the Southern States, but who have 
escaped North, saying that they paid for the Farmer for a 
year, but only received three or four of the first numbers, 
and requesting us to send them the remainder. This we 
do most cheerfully. Weregard them as subscribers, and 
have no intention to repudiate. If, however, the para- 
graph has the appearance of a “transparent fib” to 
our cotemporary, we will omit it, lest we make our 
brother to offend. Perhaps we have erred in not taking 
it out before, as we see from a recent number of his paper 
that he is inclined to be a little loose in some of his state- 
ments. For instance, speaking of a plant which some 
seedsman states is attracting much attention in Europe, 
he says: 

“It is a little strange to men who see English, Irish, 
Scotch and French agricultural papers weekly, that there 
should have been such an excitement in Europe over this 
‘root,’ and these papers have taken no notice of it. We 
have seen no evidences of such ‘excitement,’ and yet we 
see said papers.” 

It is a little strange to us, who take nine of the leading 


‘ agricultural journals of Europe, that we have never seen 


a “weekly” French agricultural paper; and it is still 


thore strange that a gentleman, who ought to know, re- 
° 


marked to us, a few months since, that « 
not take a siagle English, Scotch or French 
or horticultura] journal.” 


—— 


agricuing 


Let vs HEAR FROM OUR CorRESPONDENTS,—We 
several hundred communications from intelligent farm 
and horticulturists that we designed to Publish, pg 
coming at a time when our columns were crowded 
laid them aside for future use. We look at dubad 
with feelings of pain. We do aot know what to do wit 
them. They contain a mass of valuable information, by 
it is a little out of date. We can hardly make UP ow 
mind to commit them to the flames. We have th 
several times of taking them up separately and extrac, 
ing some of the best thoughts out of them anq present 
them to our readers. But this is a great labor, Vill 
not our correspondents help us out of the dilemma by 
sitting down and writing out, as briefly as Possible, their 
more recent experience? What they have writtey is 
good, but what they can now write will be fresher ang 
better. Let us hear from our correspondents, 


Tytne up Woo.,—A correspondent of the Albany Cu. 
tivator furnishes the following description of his method 
of tying wool fleeces, and of the box used for the pur. 
pose: 

“Make a square box, say two feet high—eighteen jp 
ches square at the bottom, with a gradual sloping in. 
crease to the top, making it twenty-two by twenty-fog 
inches at the latter—have it well dove-tailed together 
no topor bottom. On the top midway of each side, say 
down three or four inches ; in these cuts place two strin 
reaching to the bottom (which should sit on 4 mak 
surface,) crossing each other at right angles on the bo. 
tom, the ends hanging over on the outside sufficiently j 
tie. When the fleece is completely rolled up, place itip 
the box, step into it with your feet, pressing it dowp; 
then bring out of the cuts the ends of the twine md 
fasten across the fleece each way. Turn the box upside 
down and press out the fleece. It will come ont sum 
and compact, and will not need more winding to keep it 
in shape, if properly handled.” — 


Dratine on A Lance Scate.—The Prairie Farmeun 
that those who are acquainted with the land about Gj 
man Station, at the crossing of the Peoria and Oquanky, 
and Illinois Central railroads, know that there is a lang 
tract (several townships,) which is annually overfowd 
and rendered almost worthless for agricultural purpose 
Recent surveys by the Illinois Ceftral Railroad Company, 
have shown that it can readily be drained, but at a lap 
expense, which they have decided to assume, Thepla | 
involves nearly fifty miles of drains of various sizes, al 
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will cost about $50,000. Upon the results of this will d& 
pend the drainage of other large tracts in the State tht 
need reclaiming. 


“Unper tae Greenwoop Tree” forms the subject ols 
beautiful steele engraving in alate number of the Loném 
Farmer's Magazine. A couple of thoroughbred mam 
with their young colts are enjoying themselves, undet 
noble old tree. It does one good to look at the-quiet hp 
piness of the mothers as the young colts frisk abowe 
the greensward. 





A correspondent wishes to know where be can gets 





Dominique fowls. 
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dog TE Cleveland Wool Grower says: 


eultny ' rtant wool suit was recently decided at Bath, 
ae eouvty, N. Y., in whieh 0. A. Wnrann & Co., 
ta oore plaintiffs, and Enos Meritt, wool-grower, 
oa Totes county, N. Y., was defendant. The plaintiffs 
fraud, and set forth in their declaration that in 
Jaly, 1860, their agent, J. W. Davis, of Hammondsport, 
x ¥. bargained with defendant for one hundred and 
friy-tv0 ficeces of wool at 474 cents per pound, a full 
market price at the time, for good, fine wool, to be de- 
jirered in good condition. 

Davis testified that he agreed for the wool on the 
sbeep’s back soon after it.bad been washed, and the de- 
feodant agreed to put his wool in good condition. The 
yoo! was brought and delivered to Davis, apparently in 

fair condition, externally, and he received it, and 
yaid the stipulated price. But soon after he discovered 
iy opening some fleeces that some one-half pound of un- 
yshed tags, and much dirt and filth were in each fleece. 
This was proved by several witnesses, who assisted in 
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pening the fleeces. 

The defendant proved that he washed his sheep clean 
god put up his wool in good condition, but acknowledged 
fist he put unwashed tags in each fleece, and claimed 
futit was the common custom of wool-growers in his 
ritinity. He introduced several whe swore that sucb 
ms their method, and supposed it to be the general 
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Plaintiffs proved by several respectable farmers, that 
hey never put their unwashed tags in their fleeces, and 
hey were not aware that it was customary to do so. It 
sargued by counsel for defense, that the common usage 
iwold protect his client in putting in his tags. Inas- 
meh as Davis received, accepted, and paid for the wool, 
oi made no objection at the time, plaintiffs should not 
mover, Also, he claimed that it was Davis’s duty to 
gen the fleeces at the time to ascertain their condition. 
Counsel for plaintiffs argued that inasmuch as the wool 
lgpeared outwardly in good order the agent had good 
to believe that the inside of the fleeces must be in 
se condition, according to the usual appear- 
ace of the in and outside of fleeces. And the Court so 
nied, and remarked that the purchaser was not ebliged 
jo open the fleeces when he purchased wool, to ascertain 
condition, and the seller had noright to conceal any- 
ing in the fleece, like unwashed tags, or anything un- 
table. The Jury found 16 cents per pound dam- 
fer plaintiffs on 748 Ibs. of wool, with interest from’ 
time of purchase. The defendant also had to pay 
of suit, 
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Ware Hettrsore has been tried successfully as a 

ly against the gooseberry caterpillar. “J. E. B.” 
ites to the Cottage Gardener that he dusted the bushes 
ty with a little powder through a thin muslin bag as 
ashe perceived the marauders, and that one dress- 
destroyed them all. 


Rosseit’s Srrawsernry.—-We are indebted to Mr. Gro. 
, of Auburn, N. Y., for some plants of this large 
new variety of the strawberry. We will give them 
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Tat Pnantom Bogver. A Popular Treatise on the Art of Skel- 
etonizing Leaves and Seed Vessels, and adapting them to Em- 
bellish the Home of Taste. By Edward Parrish, Member of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co, London: Alfred Beunett, 1862 


There is nothing more exquisite than these phantom boquets 
And as any one can readily acquire the art of making them with 
the clear directions given them by Mr. Epwarp Panaiss, this 
little work is quite invaluable. Engravings are given, showing 
the structure of vairous kinds of leaves and seed vessels, and a 
list of those which have been skeletonized. In addition to its 
intrinsic value it has the merit of being well got up, both in letter- 
press and lithographs. 


CompLete MANUAL on THE CULTIVATION oF Tonacco. New 


York: C. M. Saxton, No. 25 Park Row. Price 25 cents. 
This is a seasonable work, and one which all who are about to 
commence the cultivation of “ the weed” will find of great value. 


Farms For Sare.—No. 10.—A farm of 200 acres of the 
very best land that Western Canada can produce, situated 
41 miles west of London and 26 miles from Port Sarnia, 
in the township of Warwick. Two railroads pass 
through the township. Eighty acres cleared. Price— 
$3,200 cash, or from that to $4,000, according to time of 
payment. There are a good log house and log barn, and 
150 appie trees planted last spring. 

No. 11.—A farm of 130 acres in South Butler, Arm- 
strong County, Penn. A comfortable frame house, 
large frame stable, granary, wagon shed and corn crib. 
A young apple orchard of 182 trees, over 250 peach trees, 
with plums, pears, cherries, Lawton blackberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, grapes, currants, &c., in abundance, 
The land is not hilly, well watered, and lies facing the 
sun; is good for fall and spring grain, and excellent for 
grass. Price—40 per acre. 

Joun Dorr, Esq., of Scottsville, N. t., advertises in 
this number of the Farmer several tracts of vuluable 
land in Michigan. Those wishing to purchase farms 
would do well to correspond with him on the subject. 
His representations can be relied upon. He asks from 
$4 to $10 an acre, according to quality and location. 


Beer Svcat.—The Rev. Josram Avexanper, of New 
Bedford, Penn., writes: “Can any of the readers of the 
Genesee Farmer tell by what process sugar is made from 
the white sugar beet?” Several others have made the 
same inguiry, and we should be giad if some of our read- 
ers who have had experience would favor us with the 
anewer. We know how it is done in Europe, on a large 
scale, but what is wanted is some simple process that can 
be adopted by.a farmer who raises but a few roots. Wil! 
a common cider-mill rasp the beets and press out the 
juice? 

Psa Nors.—The Prairie Farmer says this plant is 
grown at the South, on light loam soils. It is planted in 
either hills or drills, four or five feet apart. As soon as 
the young plants are up, the soil is thoroughly worked 
with a light plow or cultivator. They soon cover the 
ground. When matured they are loosened with a fork 
and pulled off by hand. Frost doesnot injure them, as 





culture and report progress. 








they are often left in the ground all winter, 
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Inquiries and Answers, 

Brewine AtE.—Among the “Inquiries and Answers” 
in your May number, is one in reference to “brewing ale 
for family use,” the correctness of which may be ques- 
tioned. The malt should not be steeped in boiling water, 
but in water at a temperature of 155° to 160° F. It 
should be thoroughly intermixed, and uniformly moist- 
ened, that no lumps may remain. It should then be cov- 
ered, and stand three hours. The wort should then be 
drawn off, and the grains sprinkled with water at 180°, 
at intervals of fifteen minutes, drawing the wort off each 
time, till the desired quantity is obtained. The wort 
should then be boiled with hops taree hours, half a pound 
of hops being used to a bushel of malt. A small hand- 
ful of hops thrown in a few minutes before the boiling is 
completed will improve the flavor. ‘It should be strained, 
and cooled as soon as possible to 50° or 60°, and brewers’ 
yeast then well mixed with it at the rate of a pint to a 
barrel of ale. The fermentation should be gradual, and 
continue for several days; when apparently subsided the 
beer should be carefully drawn from the yeast and putin 
a barrel in a dry, cool and dark cellar, and closely bunged 
as soon as fermentation ceases. 

It may be well to state that the grains will retain, and 
the boiling dissipate, about three-eights of the water; 
hence, if a barrel of ale be required, forty-eight gallons 
of water should be used. Three bushels of malt, in this 
country, will make one barrel of ale of good quality, and 
the best months for brewing are October and March, and 
next the winter months, including November.—Jonx 
Braprie.p, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Drawine Sanp on Cray Lanp.—If the question is of 
sufficient importance, I would like to know if it would 
pay to draw a light sandy soil one hundred rods to put on 
a stiff clay soil, and vice versa, to draw clay upon a sandy 
soil?—L. Woopw@rru, Johnson’s. Creek, x a 


Drawing marl or clay on sandy soil is a time-honored 
practice, and where labor is not too high it is very gen- 
erally profitable. On the light soils of New Jersey marl 
has been used with great advantage. Much undoubtedly 
depends on the nature of the marl. If it contains a con- 
siderable quantity of carbonate of lime, so as to effervesce 
freely when strong vinegar is poured upon it, it is 
usually a good mannre, but in addition to this it should 
contain phosphoric acid, double silicates, &c. Before 
drawing out marl to any considerable extent, it would be 
better to procure an analysis of it. 

Drawing sand upon clay is of doubtful utility. We 
know an instance where an English farmer drew out sev- 
eral hucdred loads on a tenacious clay soil, and no bene- 
Jit was ever apparent from it. It isan old adage, “Clay 
upon sand makes good land; sand upon clay is money 
thrown away.” 





To Rewove a Firm rrom a Horse’s Ers.--In answer to 
Mr. W. Frazier’s inquiry, “ What is the best medicine 
to take the film off a horse’s eye?” I say, without hesita- 
tion, Trask’s Magnetic Ointment is a sovereign remedy 
for horse or cattle. Take a little on your finger and put 
it well around the ball of the eye, and in « pay or two ap- 
ply it again. Two or three applieations will affect a cure. 
I never knew it to fail—W, C. A. Crawrorp, New Oz- 
ford, Canada West. 


—= 

Tarss on Vercuss.—In the last two Dumbers of 
Genesee Farmer, short articles have appeared on th 
tivation of vetches for a. soiling crop; but as yet hte i 
formation concerning them has been given, T a 
superior to corn in this: they do not require Such pj 
land, and are much less exhausting to soils; but in ey 
are they superior to our common red clover? (Cay be 
be used earlier in the season, and do they yiéld g y 
greater amount of fodder ? . = 

Some good soiling crop is much needed, and jf 
could be found combining earliness and productiy 
of fodder, many farmers would be glad to avail me 
selves of its aid. The vetch may supply the want of such 
acrop, but with us it is entirely anknown—many by 
never heard the name. A friend wrote to Rochester lon 
week, but no seed can be procured there. I should lie 
to try some this spring. Could you not procure 
and sell it to those who may wish to try it ?—§, p. he 
man, Newfane, Niagara county; N. Y. ; 

We have repeatedly urged our seedsmen in this City 
procure some vetches for seed; but there is’so litte de 
mand for it that they think it would not pay. 

We consider red clover one of the very best of Crops 
for soiling purposes. Spring-sown vetches would not ly 
as early as clover, but the produce per acre is greater, if 


the crop is good. 





Tave anp Deap Weicat or Suzer.—(R. Tuomas.) Th 
English rule is to weigh the sheep when fasted, and gj. 
vide the weight by 7 and call it quarters. This, & sheep 
weighing 140 pounds, would give 20 pounds a quarters 
the dead weight. If the sheep are in good condition, 
this rule is sufficiently accurate for all purposes, Poop 
sheep will tall below the mark, and extra fat ones gp 


| over it. 


Brack Rust on Pears.—Can you tel] me, through the 
Furmer, the cause of the blackness upon the shoots and 
buds of the pear, causing the latter to dry up? I hasthe 
appearance of a smut or black rust, and remains on the 
trees for months. It is equally as bad on drained soils 
as undrained.—A. W. Dsepman, Delaware, C. W. 


Lick on AppLe Trees.—Orchards in this vicinity am 
infested with lice, and unless something can be done j 
stop their increase I fear they will ruin the trees, Ifay 
of your numerous contributors know of - remedy, 
they will confer a favor by publishing it —H. L. Tarun, 
Wolcottville, Ind. 





Scrro.x Pres.—If any of our readers wish some goo 
Suffolk pigs, we would call their attention to the adver 
tisement of M. F. Rernotps, Esq., in this number of th 
Farmer. We had the pleasure of looking at his stock 
few days since, and have rarely seen anything finer. The 
sow is an imported one, and the boar was purchased o/ 
My. Isaac Sticeney, of Boston. 

New Yor« Srate Fair.—We are indebted to the Se 
retary for a copy of the List of Premiums and Regus 
tions for the Twenty-third Annual Fair of the New Yor 
State Agricultural Society, to be held at Utica September 
15-18. Parties can get them at this office, or by addres 
ing the Secretary, B. P. Jounsow, Albany, N, Y. 





A Vatvante Microscopr.—We are indebted to Mt. 
Henry Craic, of New York, for one of his excellett 
microscopes. We can cordially’ recommend it to 
friends who wish to study the minute insects, funy 
&c., which prove so destructive to our farm and garde 





crops. For price, &c., see advertisement in this paper 
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The Markets, 
OFFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
Rocugster, N. Y., May 26, 1868. 

Taxge have been fow changes in the Grain market since our 
last report. Under the resumption of internal navigation, and 
the immense receipts of Grain from the West, prices have a 
drooping tendency. The crops in this country and in Europe are 
on the whole looking well, and give promise of a full average 
yield. In Europe, the Poland inyarrection is not put down, and 
speculations as to a general wer enter into the calculations as to 
the futare range of prices; while, in spite of the immense re- 
coipts of Grain from this country, the English papers stiil insist 
that “America is less likely than ever to overwhelm us (them) 
with imports.” 

Hay has been very scarce in this market, and has sold as high 
gs @5 per tun! It is now lower, though still scarce and high. 
Beans are 50 cents a bushel higher. . 

There have beer so few changes in general prices since last 
month, that we omit our usual report of the local markets. 

Potatoes are lower. In New York, Mercers sell at $1.50 to 
$2.25 per brl., according to quality. Peachblows, &c., $1.25@ 
$1.50. 

Butter is in demand at high rates, Receipts, in New York, of 
good yellow are light; 20c. per Ib, would be paid for it. 

New Cheese is io good demand and firmer New milk State 
brings 94@11}¢c. per Ib. Eggs bring from 12 to to 15c. per doz. 

New York Catrtx Marxet.—Beef Cattle were higher at the 
last week’s market (May 19) than ever before. Extra Cattle 
brought 18c. per lb., and the poorest lc. net. This is the highest 
of the high markets—and it is thought will be the last of the sea- 
gov. The indications now are that Cattle will be lower. 

Milch Cows are moderately active at $35@45 for common av- 
erage Cows, and $50@,60 for fair average family Cows, and $65@ 
10. for those of a better class. 

Veal Calves are active: first quality sell to retail butchers at 
Tc. per Ib. live weight, but the majority sell at €c. “ Bobs” are 
plenty, and sell for about the value of the skins—$1.25@1.50 
each, 

Sheep are dull—especially unsheared, Pelts are much lower, 
say $8.50 to $4.00. They have been as high as $5.50. Mutton 
sells at 5@Si¥c. per lo 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 











OOO ———~ 


A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers — and only 
mch—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Farmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
8000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is 20 better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
roral residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

We will also insert a few “ Special Notices,” if appropriate to 
our columns, at fifty cents a line. 


8. M. PETTENGILL & CO. 

No. 37 Park Row, New York, & 6 State St., Boston, 
are #ur Agents for the Gznrste Farmar in those cities, and are 
authorized to take Advertisements and subscriptions for us at our 
Lowest Rates. 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 
AMonthly Journal of Agricalture and Horticulture, published by 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
Terms — IwvantaBly IN aADVANCE—Srxty Cents a Year; 
— for $3.00 and larger clubs at the same rate, 50 cents a 


DEVON COW FOR SALE. 


A THOROUGH-BRED DEVON COW. eight years old. | W 
be sold for $50. JOSEPH HARRI 


ester, N. Y¥. 











ill 


Independent Family Newspaper. 


THE 


NEW YORK WEEKLY HERALD. 


FOR 1863. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH VOLUME. . 
The Cheapest Paper in the World. 


The twenty-seventy volume of the Wzexry Hexraup, the 
cheapest and best Family Newspaper in existence, was com- 
menced on the 3d of January last. . 


The extensive and comprehensive facilities in its possession 
enables the proprietor of the Weekty Hrratp to guarantee the 
latest and most refiable information possibly to be obtained, not 
only from all parts of the United States, but from all parts of the 
world, 


Its home correspondents, engaged at heavy cost, and connect 
ed with each new naval and military expedition of the Govern- 
ment, prove that it is determined to leave no spot uncovered by 
its operations, and no event can occur that shall not find imme 
diate report in its columns. It costs the proprietor over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars per year to maintain its corps of corres- 
pondents in the field. 


In its collation of Foreign News the Heratp has for years held 
a bigh position, and it will endeavor in the future to maintain the 
stand it has assumed. It has special correspondents stationed in 
all of the principal cities of the world. 


Its telegraphic arrangements extend to wherever the electrie 
wires are stretghed. When the Atlantic cable is laid, which feat 
will soon be accomplished, telegrams will be received from 
Europe and Asia, as well as from the United States. Then our 
readers will have the events of the week in all parts of the ctotl- 
tzed world regularly and clearly laid before them. 

It is the intention of the proprietor to devote a portion of the 
paper to Literature, Fashion, Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts, 
Sporting Matters, Business and Financial Keports, Cattle Mar- 
kets, General News, and reports of all events caleulated to form 
an excellent metropolitan newspaper—a weekly photographic 
view of the events of the world—and all at a very Jow price. 


Tue Weexty Heratp is issued every Saturday morning, and 
furnished at the following rates : 


GEO BUBFe.00060ccccedcced cden, eccvonegtocsgovels soveceee 2.00 
TCO COPE, 2.20 cccrcrecccvecasccscccccsccecencs eeeese 5.00 
PAWS CONGR 65 oso cciccccccscccdcccessces woecccescoceccese 8.00 
Ten copies,.............6 come se cnesenconansacanpooncse 15 00 


Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1.50 
each. 

An extra copy will be sent to every club of ten. 

Twenty copies, to one address, one year, $25, and any larger 
number at same price. 

An extra copy will be sent to clubs of twenty. 

ADVERTISEMENTS to a limited number will be inserted in the 
Weekly Herald, 

THE DAILY HERALD, Tare cents per copy. Ten dollars 
per year for three hundred and sixty-three issues. Five dollars 
for six months. Two dollars and fifty cents for three montha, 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT, 
Editer and Proprietor- 


Sorthwes Corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, Now York 
City, N. ¥. 
2” Editors publishing the above prospectus two or three 





times will be entitled to an exchange. 
There ace no traveling agents for the HERALD. Jel 


=~ 











All Halil the Triumph that 


FICKARDT’S CATTLE POWDER 
HATH ACHIEVED! 





THOUSANDS ARE TESTIFYING TO ITS EFFICACY. 





“ The Merciful Man is Kind to his Beast.” 





FTER years of study and experiment by the Inventor, to 
A compound from pure Vegetable materials a Powder that 
SHOULD and must take the place of the thousand-and-one nos- 
trums gotten up and palmed upon the public as * Certain Reme- 
dies” tor the cure of all diseases which the Brute creation are 
“heir to,” he has produced the one heading this advertisement, 
and none can be genuine unless bearing our FAC SIMILI£ signa- 
ture. ihe demand has been such that its sale has been chiefly 
confined io the State of Pennsylvania, but we have now cousu- 
mated suc) arrangements that we are prepared to supply the nu- 
merous orders now an hand, as well as those we may hereafler 
receive from other States of the Union. 

Knowing this powder to possess all the curative properties here 
set forth, we deem a fulsome tirade of words annecessary, teel- 
ing assured that its own merits will secure for it a ready sale 
Being composed of pure vegetabie ingredients, it can be safely 
aud judiciously given to that noble animal the HORSE. Its 
effects are no julse pumpering of the system, creating a bloated 
carcass with a premature shedding of the hair; but on the other 
hand, it strengthens the digestion, purifies the Blood, regulates 
the Uninary organs, thereby improving and protecting the whole 
Physical condition of the animal even when in an apparently 
healthy state, and a certain and infallible cure when he has 
contracted the 


DISTEMPER, YELLOW WATER, 
GLANDERs, SLABBERING, 
FOUNDER, HEAVES, 

INFL. LUNGS, BOTTS. 
STAGGERS, CHOLIC, 


To the Agriculturist and Dairyman it is an invaluable reme- 
dy for their Neat Cattle laboring under HOOF diseases, HOL- 
LOW HORN, and other of the manv complaints to which they 
are liable from a suppression of the naturad secretions, 

MILCH COWS are much benefitted by occasionally mixing 
with their slop or feed—it has a tendency to strengthen the ani- 
mal, remove all obstructions from the milk tubes, promote all the 
secretions, and consequently adding much to the strength of the 
animal, quantity and quality of the Milt, Creamand Butter, 

HOGS, during the warm seasons, are constantly overheating 
themselves, which results in their getting Coughs, Uleers of the 
LUNGS and other parts, which naturally has a tendency to re- 
tard their growth. In all such cases a tablespoonful, mixed in a 
bucket of swill, and given every other day, will speedily remove 
a difficulties, and the animal will soon increase in Health and 

at, 
Who, of the tens of thousands of this country, having either the 
one or the other of the animals which this Powder benefits, will 
will be so niggardly and so unmerciful to the beast, and unjust to 
himself, as not to give it a trial? We confidently predict that 
wherever it is once introduced, it will be as permanent in that 
stable, and deemed as essential, as the currr-comb and brush 
themselves are. 

= For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. Price, 25 cents 
per package. 

AGENTS—Lans & Parner, 18 Buffalo street, Rochester, N. 
Y.; D. 8. Barnes & Co., 202 Broadway, New York; and Dyorr 
& Co: No. 282 North Second street, Philadelphia, je-8t 





CRAIG MICROSCOPE! 


This fis the best and cheapest Microscope in the 
world for general use. It requires no focal adjust- 
ment, magnifies about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, 
and is so simple that a child can use it It will be 
sent by mail, postage paid, on the receipt of $2.25, 
or with six beautiful mounted objects for $3, or with 
24 objects for $5, Adress 

HENRY CRAIG, 182 Center street, N. Y. 

A liberal discount to the trade. jely 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 
Se or’ NANSEMOND—Very sweei and delicious. Planted 
15th of June. Will ripen well—consequently the best sort 
for New York, Wisconsin, Michigan, &. Packed in moss for 
$2 per 1000 ; 5000 for #8, Address DY 
je-it 








A. M. RDY, 
Seuth Bend. Indiana. 


IMPORTED HOGS. 


I HAVE a few thoroughbred SUFFOLK PIGS from _ imported 
stock for sale. M oe 


ester, N. Y. 
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N ALL ITS BRANCHES—Machinery, Impleme: 

Hlorses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, Buildings, Pres ne 
Fruits, &c., promptly executed in good style and on the most rea. 
sonable terms. THOMAS LEADLEY 

Office of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N.Y 
G2" Stereotypes furnished promptly at the lowest rates, aptf 


BEAN PLANIER 
\ 7 Eare manufacturing the latest improved BEAN PLANTER, 
Pi atins cen shes csse cece cesevens cess oon ooeGl8,00, 
COMBINED CORN AND BEAN PLANTER. 


We make and sell the well-knowa 
IRON BEAM CURTIS’ PLOWS. 
We are also Agents for the . 
BUCKEYE GRAIN DRILL AND GRASS SEED SOWER 
for Monroe and Genesee counties, NY. 
WHITESIDE, BARNETT & 00., 
apSt Brock port, Monroe county, N. Y, 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 

A FARM OF ONE HUNDRED AND TEN ACRES in Van 
Lt Ettenville, Chemung county, N. Y.,a few mil s from El. 
mira, There is a Saw-mill, House, &c., on the premises. Wij] 
be sold cheap, or, if desired, exchanged for property near Roch. 
ester. Further particulars can he obtained from 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N, Y, 


FOR SALE. 


WO LOTS, 160 acres heavy Maple timbered in Maple Grove, 
and 149 acres in Thornapple, Barry county, Mich. Sandy 
gravelly soil. Oak openings. All splendid wheat land, Also. 
1000 acres in Tuscola county, Mich. Will sell or exchange for 
city property. * JOHN DORR, Scottsville, N. Y. 


SUGAR-BEET SEED. 


I HAVE NOW ON HAND AND OFFER FOR SALE, T0 
Farmers and others who wish to make their own sugar— 
1000 Ibs, White French Sugar Beet. 
100 Ibs. Yellow French Sugzr Beet, 
J. RAPALJE, 
Genesee Seed Store, Rochester, N. Y. 


WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 
\ E will sell Stereotypes ot the Wood Cuis used in the Gene 
see Farmer and Rural Annual and Horticultural 
tory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the receipt 
of 50 cents. The book contains an index, showing where dee 
eriptions of the cuts will be found. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rocuesrrr, N. Y. 


CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN GRAPE 
Lhe He a & CO, OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE 
stock of Native and Foreign Grape Vines, including all 
the rarest and most valuable vurieties. Send for a Price List 
ENK 


novif ae Humboldt Nurseries, Toledo. Ohio. 
GRAPE VINES FOR SALE, 


apna BEST NATIVE VARIETIES, Also a general assort- 
ment of small fruits. Send for acatalogue. Address 




















R. B. SHAW, 
Trenton Falls, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


A FARM TEAM FOR SALE. 
PAIR OF YOUNG, STRONG HORSES, excellent for the 
farm or road. Price, $275. JOSEPH HARRI 
_ Genesee Farmer Office, Rochester, N. Y. 


AFARM IN MICHIGAN. 
SMALL FARM, unimproved, about 14 miles from Detroit. 
Good land, and near a Railroad De Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


MPLOYMENT! AGENTS WANTED!! A NEW ENTER- 
prise. The Franklin Sewing Machine Company want 
Agents, at a salary of $40 per month and expenses paid. For 
particulars address (with —— 
ap3t HARRIS BROTHERS, Box 802, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFYING SMALL 
of different powers for $ 


objects 500 Trurs, tor 28 CENTS (coin 
novif F. H. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 
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MAILED FREE. Address 
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To Farmers, 


lo Dairymen, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL WHO HAVE FOR SALE 


gURS AND SKINS, 
FRUITS, Dry and Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 
POULTRY, 
GAME, 
VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM SUGAR AND SIRUP, &c., &c., 
Can have them «wed/ sold at the highest prices in New York, with 
full Cash Returns a!ways within TEN Days of their reaching the 
Gity, by forwarding them to the Commission House for Country 


Produce of JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay street, New York. 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant experience in this 
business, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage 
by the most careful attention to the interest of bis patrons, The 
articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefully dis- 
posed of promptly to good cash eustomers, and cash re:urns made 
immediately to the owner. 

ga” The highest charge made for receiving and selling is jive 
per cent. 

A New York Weekly Price Ourrent is issued by J. Caxpen- 
tz, which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy sent 
free to any desiring it. A trial will prove the above facts. For 
abundant references as to responsibility, integrity, &c., see the 
Price Ourrent, 


{” Cash advanced on Consignments of Produce. 
SEND FOR 
A FREE OOPY 
e. 
PRICES CURRENT, 
And ali other Particulars, 
TO 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 


SHROPSHIRE AND SOUTH DOWN DRAFT SHEEP 





FO lt s A L HK. 
Shropshire Rams, 
Shropshire Ewes, 
South Down Rams 
South Down Ewes. 


wf Inquire at 16 and 18 Chambers street, New Yor! 
ja-6t JACOB LORILLARD. 
BAUGH’S 
RAW BONE 





SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
BAUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS & PROPRIETORS, 


No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 





4 ie manovfacturers are now prepared to supply a large de- 

mand with this valuable Manure, They would respectfully 
announce to Farmers and Dealers in Fertilizers, that the price 
has been advanced to $46 per 2000 Ibs. It need scarcely be men- 
tioned th»t this change has been rendered necessary by the 
greatly increased cost of materials and labor, as well as by the 
operation of the U, 8. Tax upon manufacturers. 

Every Farmer using a Fertilizer, may be assured that the RAW 
BONE PHOSPHATE will still intain its high ch for 
strength and purity, the manufacturers preferring to make a small 
advance in the price per ton, rather than allow its merits to fal 
below their former standard, under increased expenses in manu- 


facturing. 

tis prepared from Raw Bones, and warranted to contain 
all their original organic matter—no burned or calcined bones 
are used, and it is sold under a guaranty from the manufacturers 
that it is free from adulteration. 
THE DEMAND FOR BAUGH’S RAW BONE 8UPER- 
PHOSPHATE last year, greatly exceeded that of any — 
one, which is a substantial evidence of its high standard of popu 


larity. 
Price $46 per 2000 lbs.— Cash, 





The above Manure may be had of regular dealers, or of 
BAUGH & SONS, 
No. 20 South Delaware Avenne, Philadelphia. 
2" The highest cash price paid for Bones, mh 6m 


The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


See? and important improvements having been put to 
this Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and persons ata distance can order a Machine with a 
gurantee of its prompt and safe delivery, and that the: = be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more 

needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making ‘ae 
garment, however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, sither 
in cambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
chasing a Sew'ng Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
rd greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 

wine, 

G2" Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices, A 
few aepeeeitte Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 
: THE HOWE a MACHINES, 

Broadway, New York, 
Or E. STRAIN, General Agent 9 Monroe county, 117 Main 
street, Rochester, N, Y. jy’62-218 


THOROUGH-BRED SHORT HORNS 











jan’63-ly 92 Jay-strect, Now York, 


R To ee few Cows, iteree and Dor Spring ? =e descended 
from Imperted Stock, cpr on moderate terms. 
J. 0. SHELDON, ¢ Geneva, N. Y, 
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BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory, 


Oye 4 SETS of the Rural Annual and Horticultural 
Directory for 1856-T-8-9-60—'61—62 and °68 can be furnished, 
handsomely bound in two volumes. Price, $2.50. 
turn mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and proprietor of the Geneses Farmer and Rural 


Sent by re- 




































Annual, Rochester, N. Y. 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Turnips, (illustrated)........... onieqasinnnbe tiene Snecseece 169 
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Black Leg in Cattle,.............0++ edSdevccenovesevess 
New York Farmers’ Club, ..........cccecccocceececceceess 
Homp Calture,........ccccsccccccee 
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Washing Sheep. ....000.000c000 000 coos 183 
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Walks and Talks in the Garden—No. 2,..........00004 sees 188 
Planting Apple Trees,........ DP enbacipacerasasasgecaukurss 187 
Tree Murder,........ 187 
The Currant Worm ° Se 
The Pest of the Apple Orchard,..........20.sseeeseeeeeeeee 183 
Value of Blackberries for Wine,............0+ serecceees 189 
The Striped Bug,.......-.ccececerecsccccsscccceescesssces 189 
«Walks and Talks in the Garden,”..............0eee005 as: 189 
Hoeing Onions,.........ccccccecccccccccccseceescsecsscces 189 
Miscellaneous Page. ..........02.seeeeeecceeecceececnres -. 190 
Badied Pams,.....cccccce cocccsccccecesvccoce gevecceseuse 191 
Young People’s Page............+++++ «+++ fp -sccccccccccoes 192 
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Notes on the Weather,....... ..sececeeeeeeeeees eee 198 
Fagms for Saley..... ..-+-eeceeeeeeees esecceocacecne «- 195 
ln@niries and ANSWETS,.,.......csecceecreereeerereeeeecees 196 
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Turnips, (thirteen figures).............+-seeeceeeeeesees 
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The Lentll,....cccercocccccccccccesccsoscee: coe 
Washing Sheep in Australia,...........c.cceeeeseceeeeeecee 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


HE following books can be obtained at the office of the 











Genesex Farmer :— 
The Horse and liis Diseases... ......-..cceseeeeeees coo ces en 
Everybody’s Lawyer... .......-.sssecceescecceeecescvecees 1 00 
Mrs. Hale's Modern Cookery Book. ...........eseeseeeeeees 1 00 
Emerson & Flint’s Manual of Agriculture...............+.- 0 75 
The Rural Poetry of the English Language................ 8 00 
Barry’s Fruit Garden...........+++seese0s ovvcesies weesedé~ 1 50 
Phcmndd? Frat Oubdariat.. 02.0 ccccccccvccsccccccescsccses 1 50 


The Rural Annual and Horticultural Direetory for 1856, °57, 
58, °59, 60. °61, 62 and °63, handsomely bound, in 2 vols. 2 50 
Any of the above books will be sent, prepaid, by return mail, 


on receipt of price. 
ddress JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester N. Y. 


BONE DUST. 

6¢rPHE CHEAPEST AND BEST MANURE IN THE 

WORLD”—Constantly on hand, in large or small quanti- 
ties, werranted pure and of the best quality, made from fresh 
bones gathered from the slaughter houses ip Roghester. Price 
from $15 to $2) per tun, according to fineness. Orders respect- 
fully solicited, Address JOSEPH PRESTON, 

je’68-ly Box 2072, Rochester, N. Y. 











THE NEW YORK 
WEEKLY HERALD, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST | 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


IN THE WORLD! 





The proprietor and editor now devotes especial atten’ 
the departments of the WezxLy Heratop, =e in moe 


NEWS FINANCIAL REPORTS 


LITERATURE CATTLE MARKET 

FASHION, — PORTS, — 

WAR MAPS, HORSE MARKET Rp. 

AGRICULTURE, PORTS, 

THE MECHANIC ARTS, BUSINESS REPORTS 

SPORTING MATTERS, EDITORIALS, . 
POETRY, 


And all other essentials of a first-class newspaper. It will be 
found unsurpassed. 


Tue WEEKLY Heratp has the advantages of all the facilities 
of the New Yors Dairy Heratp, . 

Which is acknowledged to be the leading newspaper im the 
country. For instance, the Trisunr, through its managi 
editor, makes the following admission in a letter to one of its own 
reporters ; 

Orrice oF THE TRIBUNE, 
New York, April 28th, 1862. } 

My Dear Str: 

7 ¥ SS 2 2" eS eS Se 


The curiosity and anwiety about Yorktown ia feverish, and 
the public like the paper best that is always giving something, 
If there is absolutely NOTHING to write about, drop a line and 
tell me that The HERALD is CONSTANTLY AHEAD OF 
US with lorktown news. The battle of the 16th we were com 
pelled to copy from it. Yours, very truly, 

8. H. GAY, 


1, All the News of the Week, Foreign and Domestic, Military, 
Political and Social, furnished by its gorps of Reporters, Corre. 
spondents and Contributors, 


2. Editorials grave and gay. lively and severe, commenting 
upon the topics of the day. The Humorous Editorials of the 
HERALD are one of its greatest specialities. 


8. The best, most complete and authentic War Maps ever pab 
lished in a newspaper. Exact. reliable, minute, comprehensive, 


THE WEEKLY HERALD 


Issued every Saturday morning, will be furnished at the following 
rates for one year: 


TD GARinc ccccesectcccccseuese tes condnecsncceceoessse -- 8 2.0 
Three Copies,....ocsccccccece eceece peerthavenieeaneee -- 5,00 
Five copies,.......... ec ecesocscnvecececoseccesoess ecccce 8.00 
WOM COEB sc cc cvcccedccce- coscteccccecccocscstesceceses 15.00 


Any larger number, addressed to names of subscribers, $1.50 
each. An extra copy will be sent to every club of ten. Twenty 
copies, to one address, one year, $25, and any larger number at 
same price. An extra copy will be sent to clubs of twenty. 


ADVERTISEMENTS to a limited number will be inserted in the 
Weexkty Hera op, at fifty cents a line. 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
Northwest Corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, Now York 
City, N. ¥ ‘ 


(2 Editors publishing the above prospectus two or three 
times will be entitled to an exchange. 
There are no traveling agents for the Hzzaup, Je-lt 





